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Ftospitality | 
in the N@v England Tradition 


A stay at the Hotel Puritan means more than 





just a stop at a hotel. 
Three generations of the same family have 


maintained a tradition which is today expressed in the 








incomparable food, modern appointments and homelike, 
New England atmosphere of this unusual hotel. 
Whether you plan to be with us for a day, a week 
or longer- if you appreciate and enjoy the true New 
England hospitality- we know you will think of the 


Hotel Puritan as Your Home in Boston. 











Our private parking area direétly adjacent to the 


hotel is available to all motoring guests without cost. 














390 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
WiiiaM B. Rice, II, Managing Direétor 
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In the APRIL Issue: 


New ENGLAND PAINTING AT THE WoRLD’s FAIR 
Cape Cop Mystery by M. E. Howland 
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FREE BOOKLET 





What’s your idea of a perfect vaca- 





tion? Here’s the answer —all in one 
beautiful booklet. Because Maine offers 
you rest or sport ... on wooded moun- 
tains or rock-bound seacoast. Hiking, 
camping, fishing, tennis, golf, every- 
thing your heart desires! 

You can swim and boat in salt water 
or fresh. Enjoy the incomparable Maine 
food. Live in the midst of Maine hos- 
pitality at famous hotels, modest inns 
or comfortable tourist houses. Write 
for the free illustrated booklet that tells 
where to go and what to do in Maine. 
Mail the coupon. 


* See the Maine Exhibit at the New 
York World’s Fair. . . . Then see 


E FOR YOUR MONEY—IN MAIBE 





MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Tourist Service, Dept. 621 
St. John Street, Portland, Maine 


Please send me the new illustrated Maine 
Oficial Vacation Guide for 1939 


Name. 
Address 


City State 
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previous to insure prompt 
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minimum 50¢. Look around your house now — see what you'd like to get rid of and 


| ae pers’ Columns. : 


YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3¢ a word per insertion, 
| 











= aceite 


what you think you might get for it; then send in your ad. You'll be surprized at the fun , 


[ you'll get out ed this swopping hobby. 


Anything damn-Yankish and wits-endish in person- 
ality will gleefully be accepted as swop (65-centish in 
value) for my Wits End paper (first-aid to hard-to-write 
letters). No dic kering nec essary. M30 





Will : swop popular songs and records for china ¢ or 
metal dog statues. Must be good models of recognized 
breeds. M302 


Thought I could; Can't! What'll you offer for new 
oxfords, ladies size 8 AAAA? M303 











What'll you give 1 me and the sheep for two all-wool 
(best ever) braided rugs? One is oblong, wine with darker 
shades. One is round with light and dark blue, and black 
M304 


Copy of my book of verse (published by Coward 
McCann, praised by a famous poet) swopped for night's 
lodging and breakfast when I tobe a bicycle trip through 
New England this summer. M30 





We need some old Indian he ads to « complet te our col- 
lection. Will swop you what you need Indian heads, 
Lincoln heads, or whatever heads you mention. Might 
even locate a tail or two. For our coin collection, silly! 
M306 





Will swop ten picture puzzles (hand sawed, cost $1.00 
each) for what have you in braided rugs? M307 


~ Wanna choice wood lot near a “pond? Yours | for a a 
standard-make trailer. M308 


Looking for Cinderella and the glass slippers in which 
tiny bottles of perfume were sold long ago. I collect ‘em 
Name your wants. M309 

~~ Help! Police! Have captured history of Providence 
force, published 1889, over 500 pages. Will release for 
portable or wearable hearing aid, or what? M310 


You'll need my seven-months-old male Collie to drive 
the cows, guard the house, and play with the guests this 
spring. Has tawny coat with white markings and deep 
white collar. Also have adorable six-week-old Collies; 
watch fobs now, watch dogs tomorrow. Name your 
swop. M311 


I know the e addre ss of a shop (in Biarritz) where you 
can buy Basque ‘spadrilles (D. Canfield says they're 
the most comfortable foot gear in the world!) for only 
15 francs plus infinitesimal postage. Want it? I want a 
Spanish guitar. Also a few good usable story plots 
And what would you be wanting for them? M312 

Getting engaged. come spring? Will trade diamonds 
for old coins. M3 
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Handsome, black, pedigreed, Persian cat for brass 
andirons, Currier and Ives prints, paisley shawl, butter- 
fly table or whatcha got? M314 





Have five double rolls and sufficient border of wall 
paper, kitchen design, or same amount bedroom pattern, 
to exchange for women’s shoe skates, size 7 4 or 8. M315 








Wanted: odd pieces of old glass and china and any- 
thing else that’s old. Send for swap list. M316 


I'll swop 100 Europe: sans, all different, all in good con- 
dition, for 100 different United 7 aters enjoying the same 
health. Stamps, of course! M31 








I have boys’ cotton suits, 3 and 4- year. sizes; a a pair of 
little boy's “high- ups’ * size 10. What am I offered? M318 





Toast your toes or the marshmallows on my “brass 
andirons and other brass fireplace equipment. Will swop 
for dining-room chairs suitable for a colonial home, or for 
pictures in neat, old walnut or similar frames. M3 19 


My stuffed, pileated wood pec ker has ee, but no 
moths. I want mounted moths or butterflies. Can't we 
get together? M320 


Have used Royal Culinaire electric beater; slicing and 
shredding attachments never used. Also good books in 
excellent condition. Send for my list. Where's yours? 
M321 


Who wants to swop a a good Florida lot for a four-acre 
hillside in the Litchfield Hills or a seashore lot at Madison, 
Conn? M322 


Who ‘wants a really old Farmer s Almanac or a clock 
reel, for a five-inch Foeate glass lamp shade or an old 
leather fire bucket. M3 














Got a Gypsy aeaalennel ? Give her my large size cos- 
tume, bells and all; and give me three good, homemade, 
cover-all aprons medium size, or a hooked or braided 
chair seat. Or perhaps you'd like History of the Civil War 

16 sections) with reproductions of Brady war photo- 
graphs for antiques or what have you? M324 

Will swop small hand printing press and type for a 
wild blackberry patch, or occasional occupancy of a 
furnished shack. M325 

Going South? You should take my golf clubs with you. 
I have two bags, six woods, and nine irons. How's for a 
swop? M326 

Go ask Grandma for the glass shades she once used on 
kerosene lamps. If they re y yalle r, pale green, or rose 
colored — I want ‘em. M3 

Will trade registered wire a Terriers for guns, tent, 
typewriter, poultry, binoculars, pressure cooker. M328 


Will swop pair C. C. M. tube ice skates (skate size 
10%), tennis racket or pair nearly-new ladies’ shoes 
7% AA brown gaberdine, for U. S., Canadian, Australian 
stamps. M329 


For books or butts I'll swop you my full skirt (size 16 
of navy blue, lightweight wool with multi-colored braid 
at hem and waist. M330 


Have all colors of beautiful Canna bulbs. What am I 
offered? I have a beautiful white fur for neck with the 
head of an animal. What am I offered. M331_ 


Learn more earn more! What have you to swop for 
1 LaSalle Business Administration course, new; Ameri 
an Rifleman 1932—36—37-—38, perfect? M332 


I've got a ticket to Georgia! And no room in my 
carpet bag for extra large old-fashioned bedspread 
about 100 years old) and Jarge, pieced-up quilt in twe 
nch squares. Also have a roll of new burlap for someone 
who makes rugs. M333 


I'll exchange books on writing, a correspondence 
course (N. E. type), etc., for equal value in new wool 
yarn, or what have you. M334 


Like to play the gramophone? Will swop standard 
vocal and instrumental records of present and historic 
interest. Also record albums and accessories. Am inter 
ested in books, stamps and post cards. M335 


Want: defaulted stock certificates and bonds, old 
prints, stamps, daggers, swords, (whew!) books, news- 
papers, relics, etc. Will offer cameras, field glasses, violin, 
clarinet, electric shavers, microscope, etc. M336 

Expert shopper will do errands in Boston with care 
Also have fancy dress costumes, all ages, sizes and peri 
ods; modern evening dresses size 34; and string of forty- 
two sleigh bells. M337 


Who has a good atlas or other books, or a hooked or 
braided rug to swop for the following text books, all in 
good condition: Emerson's Essentials of Medicine, Colp 
and Keeler's Surgical Nursing, Williams’ Anatomy and 
Physiology, Blumgarten’s Materia Medica, McCrea's 
Procedures in Nursing, and Biddle'’s Chemistry for Nurses, 
all standard works? M338 





Will ‘swop ) real cash for Coon « at, it, male, house-br« ken, 
not over nine months old. Good home and kind treat- 
ment assured. If interested, write direct to H. T. Gam- 
mons, 31 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Heigh Ho! Come to the Fair! See N. Y., but stz stay over- 
night in historic, quiet suburb of Tarrytown. Owner 
private home will swop $17.50 weekly, furnished apart- 
ment, one room, bath, kitchenette, all conveniences, 
own street entry; also large room, for country products 
and some cash. Ref. (one c hild no objec tion.) M339 








Perfect home, created new, for great hearts with good 
heads interested in retiring from city stress to Smug- 
glers’ Notch Road, Stowe, Vt., in delightfully furnished, 
steam-heated apartment, with two baths and maid's 
quarters. Meals and maids furnished if desired. Will 
swop by month, season or year for handsome allowance 
from budget of some great personality. M340 








I have 2 vols. of Cottage Bible, 1837,5 vols. of Casket, 
1828- 1832, complete set of Ancient History by Rollins, 
Underwood typewriter in good condition, and a home- 
made, heavily constructed, large Ping-pong table. What 
am I offered in antiques for one or all? F301 








What do I hear for 100 acres plus of Southern New 
Hampshire pasture and woodland, ninety minutes from 
Boston? Suitable for summer cottage (there's a slick 
view) and private game preserve. F303 


Serenade your gal with my five-string banjo or with 
my classical piano music. What do you have? F304 











I have a multistamp, a hand mimeograph, letter size. 
Fine for printing programs or school a I want old 
glass, buckle or wild flower patterns, U. S. Stamps, air 
mail covers, Currier and Ives prints, or what have you? 


F306 


If possible send me U.S. Camera for 1935, 1937, 1938. 
I have Sergeant's French Perspectives, Sherwood's The 
Worn Doorstep, 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, Forster's 
Howard's End, Sinclair's The Flaw in the Crystal, and 
The Man from Norlands by Buchan. F307 


Have glass cover 544” in diameter, 3 panels of grapes 
on pebbled background, acorn knob. Would dicker with 
owner of base for this, give or take. Also, Barney & 
Berry shoe skates, size 7 4, slightly used. Any offers? 
F308 

Will swop fine watch repairing (been 50 years in one 
location) for antique brass or porcelain clocks. F309 


Heavy fur coat, size about 44, Russian wolf inside 
(doesn't bite), heavy cloth outside. Cost $295.00 new, 
Rogers Peet Co. Also silver and pearl mounted banjo. 
Want room and board next summer if that's your busi- 
ness, or farm products delivered in Woonsocket, R. I 
F310 


Have grandfather's clock, cutter, traverse sleigh, re- 
frigerator, and years of Scribner's, Allantic Monthly, 
Plain Talk, eic. Want sun dial, collection of ,geological 
specimens, or offers. F311 

















Will trade Thar She Blows (autographed copy; value 
$2.50 but worth more) for Vermont Maple syrup. 
Might consider a jug from New Hampshire if more 
quantity and better quality. F313 





Full size, handmade, crazy patchwork spread. All 
new silk pieces. Ideal wall-hanging for large space in 
high colonial room. Value $25.00. What have you? 
F314 

Some gal will want you for her valentine in my tux, 
trousers, waistcoat (36), fine quality, scarcely worn 
Desire four-drawer, pine chest, scraped clean, delivered. 
F315 

Fly Tyers — What will you offer for hackle feathers rs, 
deer and squirrel tails, tinsel, etc.? F316 

(Continued on page 42) 
































SKIIN MARCH 





IN APRIL 





ON MT. MANSFIELD 


The spring ski season at The Lodge at 
Smugglers’ Notch affords unexcelled snow 
conditions at 1,000 to 4,000 feet on Mans 
field’s Eastern slope. European ski school, 
novice-to-expert trails, open slopes, ski tow 


adjacent. Restricted clientele. State 


Way open to- 
THE 


high- 





RESERVATIONS 

ee ee eR 
ca, SILOWE 
Manager VERMONT 





MANCHESTER 
ons» VERMONT 


SPORTS in 


Exceptional accommodations and facili- 
ties. Novice-to-expert trails; lighted 
slope; indoor skating rink; 2,600 ft. ski 
tramway; tow at 2,400 ft. elevation. New 
ILLUSTRATED MAP FOLDER 
at Bureaus or from Chamber of 
Commerce, Manchester, Vermont 





J. A. Taggart, 














PHILBROOK FARM 
SHELBURNE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


25 minutes from Pinkham Notch 


COMFORTABLE 
COUNTRY LIVING 
for 


Winter Vacationists 


Latch-string out all the 
year round since 1862. 


Booklet 





PRIVATE WINTER SPORTS FACILITIES 

















Our Contributors 





Roatpus RicHMOND, sportswriter, semi-pro 
ball player, laborer, hotel clerk, cowhand, and 
an O’Brien Prize winner, is a native Vermontet 
and graduate of the University of Michigan. 

Collecting buttons is not the only interest of 
Newtonville’s Potty peSteicver CRUMMETT. 
She is the busy mother of three boys and still 
has time to hunt up old barber bottles and 
flasks, shakers, odd pieces 
of antique glass, fans, coins, and private postal 
meter slogans. 

Frank C. 


colorful old sugar 


WELLMAN graduated from Am- 
herst College to follow a teaching career in 
Pennsylvania, Cleveland, spare 
time for writing. He has now returned to New 
Hampshire and is looking for a permanent 
home within sight of old Monadnock, under 
whose shadow he was born 

ROSEMARY 
story: 


business in 


“Here’s my life 
I am twenty-three years old; I was born 
in Boston and now live in the well-known Berk- 
shire Hills. I bake a mean chocolate cake, but 
writing is really my chief sport. My poems have 
appeared in The New York 
quences, 


FARRAR says, 


Times, Sonnet Se- 
and other magazines of verse, 
am proud to add YANKEE to the list.” 
FRANCES ANN JOHNSON teaches English to the 
fifth and sixth grades in Littleton, N. H. She 
has written the words and music of four juvenile 
operettas, 


and I 


and is creator and manager of the 


hand puppet troupe, New Hampshire Puppets 


ALMANAC CONTRIBUTORS 
FEBRUARY AND MARCH 
Isabella White, Chicago, Ill 
Mrs. Clifton Johnson, South Hadley 
Muriel Rundlett, Mass 
Edith C. Taylor, South Hanson, Mass 
J. Almus Russell, Mitchell, S. Dak 
J. C. Ballou, Becket, Mass 
G. Harris Danzberger, Scarsdale, 
Florence L. Cox, Summit, N. J. 
John Gould, Brunswick, Maine 
Mrs. Leon G. Miles, Salem, Mass. 
Mrs. Arthur Moody, Newbury, Mass 
C. C. Hanks, Pawtucket, R. I 
Leah Brahmey, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Millers Falls, Mass. 
Florence Pierce, Oceanside, Cal. 
Katherine Blunt, 
Lucina Lombard, Gorham, 
C. Watt, Belchertown, Mass 
Parkhurst, Chelmsford, Mass 
Harry Goodwin, North Dartmouth, 
Ruth E. Whittier, Concord, N. H. 
George L. Thompson, Randolph, Mass 
Charles A. Wright, West Rumney, N. H 
M. H. Butler, Holyoke, Mass. 


The Inn Unique — Crawford Notch 


WELCOMES WINTER 
Writers 


Typist here 


, Mass 


Lawrence, 


Mw. Ea 


Conn. 
Maine 


New London, 


Lewis 
George 
Mass 


Skiers 
Good runs handy 


Resters 
Breakfast in bed 


® Speciel YANKEE Rates @ 
MOREY — Keeper of the Inn 


Taxless Land for Sale 





a 


—™.__ 


RFE ADLAN D S 
INTE RVALE +NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Center of Eastern Slope Region 
A comfortable bo soa = inn, 


equipment ides 
folder and rates 







with location and 
for winter vacations. Write for 





FRANCIS HEAD, NO. CONWAY 119-2 





AN eight-minute ride over the tree-tops to 2 land of 
year-round outdoor sport, high on Cannon 
Mountain. A long snow season; ski trails and open 
slopes for all grades of skiers. Hot scieccmeents at 
Mountain and Valley stations, both of which are 
Steam Heated. 

The Cannon Mountain trail (intermediate) and the 
Richard Taft trail (racing, expert), each two miles 
long, end conveniently for repeated up-trips by the 
tramway. Solarium to be constructed of ice for winter 


4 Sky Route 
to Ski Fun 


By auto on U. S. Route 3 in Franconia Notch. By 
train to Littleton or Plymouth. Lodgiag accommoda- 
tions at Franconia, Littleton, North stock, etc. 
Varied attractions within a few miles. 

Round trip 95 cents. Up trip 60 cones. Daily opera- 
tion on 15-minute to half-hour sch e. 

jew Hampshire Aerial — Commission, 
Roland E. Peabody, Managing Director, Franconia, 
Ten one-way fares $5.00 — good any time, summer 
or winter, up or down. 


CANNON MOUNTAIN 
AERIAL TRAMWAY 


For general winter sports and winter vacation information in 
the White Mountains and elsewhere in New Hampshire, 
write to State Planning and Development Commission, 
Concord, N. H 








An internationally known 


resort for over 40 years 
which has catered to those 
who enjoy good living 


Pioneers in out of door sports. Private Ski 
School with foreign trainers. Fifteen minutes 
from Aerial Tramway. Every comfort in- 
doors. Restricted clientele. Apply for rates. 


PECKETTSGZ4/ 


FRAN CONIA, N.H. 














THE HANOVER INN 


on the Campus of 


DARTMOUTH 
COLLEGE A 


Restricted clientele, win- 4 

ter and summer booklet 

all outdoor sports, coffee shop, main dining room 
New England food served well. 


THE HANOVER INN AT 
HANOVER, N. H. 


Forp & Procy Sayre, Menagers 
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The History of the 
Colony and Province of 
Massachusetts Bay 


By THOMAS HUTCHINSON 


Edited by Lawrence S. Mayo 


“Students of colonial New England and 
the Revolutionary era are greatly in- 
debted to Mr. Mayo for this admirable 
edition of Hutchinson’s History, the 
most scholarly work of its kind pro- 
duced in any of the Thirteen Colonies.” 

{merican Historical Review. “The 
painstaking editorial work of Dr. Mayo, 
which conforms to the most exacting of 
modern standards, decidedly enhances 
the usefulness of the book and may well 


be regarded as definitive.” — Saturday 
Review. “Such a delight to the eye and 
the printing is so clear and well spaced 
that I have been allured into reading 
the three volumes through from cover 
to cover, a feat I have never attempted 
Charles M. 
Andrews, in New England Quarterly. 


to perform before.” 


3 volumes. $15.00 


Harvard University Press 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 











The ‘Puritans 


MILLER AND JOHNSON 


““A book that is as native as the ‘Old 
Farmer's Almanac.’ Anyone who wishes to 
know what the essence of New England 
really is, is going to have to consult it. It 
might be called the ‘Gospel according to 
New England.’ '’ Robert P. Tristram Coffin 
in the Yankee. $4.00 


American Book Company 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York 











Maine Books Our Specialty 
Both New and Old, quantities of them. including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England. First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 


Correspondence and Offers Solicited 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portland, Maine 











NEW ENGLAND'S 
OWN BEST-SELLER 


Fancy This 


A New England Sketch Book 


by Jack Frost 
Foreword by J. P. Marquard 


Sketches and comment about the 
fascinating, interesting places in 
New England “best New Eng- 
land book.” — Boston Herald 

it 


Litd De Lua 


ee it on s oa $4.75 
ee) Be) 


12 Columbia S8St., Boston, Mass. 
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A REVIEW OF NEW ENGLAND BOOKS 





BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
Mr. Coffin is ably assisted in this department by Ruth Coffin. his wife . . . 
who does much of the necessary reading and many of the reviews 


A GRANDMOTHER TO SWEAR By 


GRANDMA CALLED It CARNAL, by Bertha 
Damon. (Illustrations by Julian Brazelton. 
Simon and Schuster, New York, N. Y. $2.00.) 


This book seems too good to be true, 
and yet it is true. The author, orphaned 
while a little girl, went to live with Grandma 
Brewster. Grandma was a character. She 
was “agin”’ all modern ideas and improve- 
ments. Her way of life was as near the 
eighteenth century and Thoreau as she could 
make it. She heated her house and cooked by 
open fires. Not much cooking was done. 
Grandma believed in uncooked food. Henry 
Thoreau was more to her than her Bible. 
She read and reread him. She lived by him. 

The book is fun to read, both aloud and to 
yourself. It is a delightful mixture of humor 
and the human. It could have been hilari- 
ously funny, but the writer wisely goes about 
her book in a far more subtle and clever way. 
She has told the story in words that Grandma 
herself might have used. She tells the tale 
delicately and sedately. You find that your 
lips are curved softly upward all through it. 
It is a great feat to tell the story of Juno, the 
cow, and her two falls from grace — inebria- 
tion and loss of virtue — in words that the 
most Puritanical could not object to and 
yet show the reader all the heinousness of 
these falls. 

The chapter where the lonely small girl 
tries vainly to find a pet she can have for her 
own is really moving, and it is the only part 


of the book where Grandma appears to a 
disadvantage. 

It is not easy to choose any one passage 
to quote, but I cannot resist the temptation 
to tell what Grandma wore when she went 
“in bathing” that was the word for it, not 
swimming. “In the interests of morality,” 
the bathing was an early morning business, 
and the costume was in keeping: “long, full 
trousers of a somber gray flannel, gathered 
at the ankle and falling in a large ruffle, like 
that on the foot of a cocker spaniel, to con- 
ceal any possible seductions of the instep. 

Over these a long tunic... . On 
Grandma’s head she wore a large shade hat, 
tied under the chin by a scarf that came down 
from across the top and bent the brim so that 
the effect was that of a double-ender coal 
scuttle. Long stockings and rubbers tied on 
with tape finished the costume. Still feeling 
too naked, Grandma wore from house porch 
to first sea ripple a vast black mantle, con- 
cealing all these concealments.” 

But it’s not fair to let you know too much 
about the pleasures ahead of you in this book. 
Still I can’t refrain from giving you one or two 
more pecks at coming pleasure. One of them 
is where the pastor is criticized severely 
because “he had been seen playing croquet 
and assuming postures unbecoming to a 
minister of the Gospel.’’ And another is the 
time when the lady doctor came to the school 
to talk on the Facts of Life and “the janitor 
was asked not to be in the building, nor even 
in the basement.” 














It is a book of New England’s more rigor- 
ous loveliness. 

The illustrations are not up to the rest of 
the book at all. Probably nobody but the 
author who knew and lived with these people 
and events could do them justice. It’s too bad 
Mrs. Damon can’t draw! 

Ruts P. Corrin 


A SEVENTH CONTINENT 
One THOUSAND AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SoNn- 

NETS, by Merrill Moore. (Harcourt, Brace and 

Company, New York, N. Y. $6.00.) 

I am supposed — at least I myself sup- 
posed that I was supposed — to talk in the 
YANKEE about only those books which have 
some connection with New England. But 
Merrill Moore lives in Boston now, even if 
brought up a Fugitive at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity in Tennessee. And anyway he is a 
poet. You can put that down as a fact in 
your notebook. 

Putting the case as coldly as I can, after 
the warm excitement of reading this book, 
I should say that one would suppose that the 
line of the sonnet is about run out. I think 
I may have lectured sometimes to that effect. 
This poetic form is so finely meshed a little 
net that the poet shut up in it, with the one 
idea he started out with, may end up by be- 
ing so cramped that his idea means more 
then he does. Something like that. Anyway, 
I have noticed that beginning poets, who can- 
not possibly write a good four-lined ballad 
stanza, can write tolerable sonnets. And 
then, think of a thousand sonnets set end on 
end! — It is not a pleasant thought. 

It is, though, after you have read Merrill 
Moore. For what you took to be an atoll 
turns out to be a whole continent. Every kind 
of freedom is here, in subject and form. 
At times it might be dextrous light verse you 
are reading, a splitting of a hair; at others, 
it is a serious proposition that maybe is 
splitting an atom. Another time it is a hand- 
some song, pure and simple. I had thought 
that Fugitivism was a rather desiccated 
affair — the seventeenth century metaphysi- 
cal dissection, but with all the seventeenth 
century blood and entrails left carefully out. 
If this is Fugitivism, I am for it. For it has all 
the viscera and reek of John Donne and a lot 
of new copiousness and nervousness of its 
own and of a particularly moving and mod- 
ern kind. There is variety and freedom 
enough to oufit a score of poets. The only 
traditional thing about these sonnets is that 
they have fourteen lines. ““The Gun Barrel 
Looked at Him with Love in Its Single Eye- 
hole.” That’s just a title of one. The title 
has a lot in it. So has the sonnet that fol- 
lows. About half of what most people are 
busy at during a whole lifetime is crowded in 
here. Sometimes Dr. Merrill’s sonnets are so 
crowded they burst. But bursting is some- 
times the only sign of vitality some people 
and some ideas have. Most of these sonnets 
run the way life runs. That’s a pretty good 
sign of vitality. Brothers are boys who hit 
each other over the head when they are 
sliding in the back yard together. 


Mice with whiskers are wise, 
Wise as you and I and Sophocles. 


These are some of Moore’s propositions. 


Of course, there are other kinds of poetry | Boks N 
than this which tries to take in all life it can | ews 


in one armful, realism and idealism kicking 
each other’s shins. There are many kinds of 
more selective poetry. But it is fine to have a 
poet around who likes such robust armfuls, 
such a range, such bright parts of all the 
geography of a new continent. 


An AMERICAN SAINT 

SCARLET ANNE, by Theda Kenyon. (Doubleday, 

Doran & Company, New York, N. Y. $2.00.) 

More and more of our poets are looking 
for their poems in our own back pastures, 
instead of taking a trip to Europe and the 
higher Alps. Here is another. Theda Kenyon 
has gone out into the back pasture of our 
early Boston, the Boston of Winthrop and 
Vane and Reverend Cotton, and she has 
brought back a whole houseful of poetry. She 
has brought back a whole chapter of Ameri- 
can history and an American saint shining in 
the center of it. Anne Hutchinson, pioneer in 
toleration, should be canonized as one of the 
women who made the Declaration and the 
Constitution possible. Her free thinking was 
called antinomianism at that time, for it was 
a theological time. The word, though, 
should not keep anyone awake nights. It 
means simply that Anne was a big-hearted 
woman and a poet and believed in life. That 
was too large an order for Winthrop and the 
rest. The Puritan elders excommunicated 
her and lit the bonfire that consumed her. 
The Indians really massacred her, but the 
Boston business men of religion superin- 
tended herdecease by driving her well into the 
woods. She left a record of love, though, and 
that has come down to us, as records of love 
usually do. Theda Kenyon hast urned it into 
something like “John Brown’s Body,” for 
sweep and range and hard, steady pace. 
Every movement of Anne spreads out from 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, into ripples that 
finally reach us all and the future and go 
out beyond the stars. So, though the love 
she spent on helpless men and women in their 
transient woes then may seem small to his- 
tory, Anne’s love builds up a gigantic hymn 
of the poet: 


Love is the moon above the tide, 

And a silken snare for the sun; 

Love is a scimitar of pride, 

And a race that is never won. 

This is the lock, and this the key — 

Serpent of man’s betrayal; 

And the seed of woman shall bruise your head, 
Till the dust of his path is etched with red, 
And his heart a bleak denial. 

But the pinched and terrible hour is setting 
Of frozen rapture and stiffened zeal 

Under the basilisk decorum 

Of cold conception and stark begetting; 
Serpent coiling at woman’s heel, 

Lift your head from the clotted dust; 
Through you is the flaming sword defied, 
Through you are the ancient gates repassed, 
And man enters in with his golden side 
Pressed to the breast of his ivory bride, 
Reclaiming his Paradise, at last. 


If you are one of those who think that 
poems must be brief to be powerful, curl up | 
(Continued on page 40) 
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HELPFUL HINTS FOR YOU TO USE THIS COMING MONTH... HUMOR 
INTERESTING DATES... COMMENTS... OBSERVATIONS . . . FOOD FOR 
THOUGHT AND THOUGHT FOR FOOD 


Newbury'’s Town Flag... . 

under which Newbury, Mass., citizens will 
assemble in meeting this month, 
antedates that of the United States as well 
as all of the State standards. It is older than 


town 


the tricolor of France, as well as that of 


the British Empire and probably holds 
precedence over any other flag flown. 


This flag originally came from England 
early in the 17th century. Its cross of St. 
George caused dissension, however, and 
for a time, the cross was ordered out of it. 
Later on, all town ensigns were forbidden, 
but in 1684 the Honorable Nathaniel! 
Saltonstall of Haverhill required, accord- 
ing to orders from his Major General, that 
Newbury’s company provide once more 
appropriate colors. In spite of the orders 
that the cross be removed from the em- 
blem, the flag persists today with its green 
ground, white field, and red cross. 

One other namely, Taunton, 
Mass., is known as having a town flag, but 
since that place is now a city Newbury 
seems to have the honors. 


The Great Blizzard of ’88 .. . 


In early youth I began to keep a diary 
and I have an unbroken series of these 
diaries extending through a period of more 
than fifty years. 

Not the least interesting among the en- 
tries is one dated March 12, 1888, reading, 
re have had this 
season.” At the time, I was a tall boy in 
my teens, living with my parents in the 


town, 


Heaviest snowstorm we 
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town of Monson in western Massachusetts. 

On Friday, March 10th, the weather 
had been unseasonably warm, following a 
winter of more than usual severity. Robins 
and bluebirds appeared in considerable 
numbers. The weather-wise predicted an 
early spring, and the bright sun and balmy 
air lent probability to their prediction. 

On Saturday, the 11th, the temperature 
began to fall, and early on Sunday morning 
the sky became cloudy and overcast. About 
nine o’clock in the forenoon a heavy, wet 
snow began to fail. People had the impres- 
sion that it would soon turn to rain. 

As the day went on the chilliness in the 
atmosphere increased. The snowflakes were 
of enormous size and piled up so rapidly 
that on the evening of the 12th I wrote in 
my diary, “I can scarcely remember seeing 
the snow lie as deep as it is now.” 

On the morning of the 13th, I made an- 
other entry, “It is snowing yet. I think that 
it is the worst storm I ever saw,” not a 
particularly significant statement con- 
sidering my age. On that Monday morn- 
ing, business men and 
street where I lived their 
homes as usual, but with one exception re- 


laborers on the 
started from 


turned home after going a few rods. 

On the afternoon of the 13th, I made 
another entry in my diary, “The trains are 
blocked in,” and I recorded, that looking 
from my window, I saw two bluebirds 
and a robin in the storm. 

It was still snowing on the morning of 
Wednesday the 14th, but the weather 
cleared early in the forenoon. When people 
ventured out they felt, perhaps as never 
before, the significance of Whittier’s lines: 

And when the second morning shone, 

We looked upon a world unknown, 

On nothing we could call our own 
The landscape had an unfamiliar appear- 
ance. It seemed as if the world had been 
buried in snow. In the Massachusetts hills, 
the official reports recorded the snow- 
fall as from 48 to 50 inches. In many places 
great drifts, from 10 to 14 feet deep, buried 
all familiar objects. 


A personal experience that day made a 
lasting impression on my mind. Our next 
door neighbor was a dairy man, and his 
son, a sturdy young 


fellow, enlisted my 
services to go with him delivering milk. 
The big tin cans, filled with milk, were 
loaded on a sled of the style commonly 


known as a pung, which was drawn by a 
yoke of oxen. By the use of shovels and the 


urging of the oxen we made our way down 
a long hill to the center of the town, nearly 
a mile away, where we did a thriving busi- 
ness as long as our milk supply lasted. 

About noon we started for home, but the 
oxen were so exhausted that they refused 
to draw the light load of “empties” and 
laid down in the snow to rest. Finally we 
were obliged to unyoke them and they 
eventually made their way home. Begin- 
ning Monday all trains were stalled on the 
Central Vermont Railroad. An irregular 
train service was resumed Wednesday. 

At that time horses were in general use 
for local transportation and travel, but on 
this occasion horses were found to be value- 
less. When tried, they floundered help- 
lessly in the deep snow and were soon ex- 
hausted in their attempts to travel. 

The telegraph service in all the eastern 
section of the country was greatly inter- 
rupted owing to broken poles and wires. 

Curiously enough the only piece of news 
that seemed to have gone everywhere was 
the story of the death of Kaiser Wilhelm I, 
Emperor of Germany. I find an entry in 
my diary under date of Tuesday, March 
14, reading, “The Emperor William is 


dead. Frederick (his son and successor) 
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has returned to Germany.” The Emperor 
had been dead several days. 

After the blizzard it took several weeks 
for things to get back to normal. It was a 
herculean labor to shovel through the deep 
drifts and clear the roads. Ox teams played 
an important part, for oxen were then in 
general use in all parts of rural New 
England. 

In due time, tales of personal experiences 
began to drift in and columns of the local 
newspapers were filled with blizzard 
news. 

In the larger cities, business men paid 
fabulous prices to cab drivers for trans- 
portation. In New York many paid as high 
as a hundred dollars for conveyance to 
railroad station or home. 

Passengers on the stalled trains and 
stage coaches, which were then in quite 
general use, found shelter in the most con- 
venient place, usually the nearest dwelling 
house. 

Fortunately few school children were 
marooned owing to the fact that the storm 
began Sunday, and also many schools were 
closed for the annual spring vacation. 

Casualties were few considering the 
suddenness and severity of the storm. More 
than a week after the storm the frozen 
body of a pack-peddler was found buried 
in the snow, a few miles from where I lived. 

There was a great loss of wild life owing 
to lack of food supply, as much as from 
severity of the weather. 

Many homes felt a fuel and food short- 
age until traffic became normal. 

The meteorologists had a wonderful 
time explaining the cause of the blizzard, 
with its exceptional fall of snow. Reading 
their reports, one may state in plain 
English that the cause of the blizzard was 
what may be called a collision of two storm 
centers in the southern New England area. 
Both storm centers were stalled and at the 
focus there was a double precipitation of 
moisture, which took the form of snow, 
because of the storm movement from the 
north. 

In my diary entry of March 17th, I 
find one of the last references to the storm, 
“Communication is established between 
here (Monson, Mass.) and New York.” 

The Blizzard of ’88 was an historic event 
in New England history, ranking with the 
Dark Day of 1780, and the Yellow Day of 
1881, in the annals of unusual natural 
phenomena. Geo. L. THompson 


Hoot, Toot, and Whistle 


is what they call the Hoosac Tunnel and 
Wilmington Railroad commonly abbrevi- 
ated to the H. T. & W. It is only 10.93 
miles long and most all of that was under 
tons of rock, and trees after the recent big 
wind . except for what went out with 
its 103 washouts, and landslides. Old 27, 





the faithful locomotive which has been 
in service there since 1889, went chugging 
up the valley just two months after the 
storm got through. She'll run any day a 
train is needed for those three industrial 
plants that keep the towns of Wilmington, 
Readsboro, and Monroe Bridge . . . and 
the H. T. & W. going. 


How Far Back Does Your Palate Go? 


It was a rainy day, but all were busy at 
the Fyler Homestead, in Northern Ver- 
mont. While engaged in clearing out the 
shed chamber, Mr. Fyler raised the lid 
from a half-filled wooden sugar bucket. 

“Try a taste of this sugar,” he invited 
me. ‘“Tell me how old it is.” 

I scooped out a small palmful of the 
dark brown granules, trying my best to 
appear what I was not a maple sugar 
connoisseur. 

“Well —”’ I finally decided, “to my 
taste it is slightly musty. I should say this 
sugar was made about season before last.” 

Fyler tilted back his head and indulged 
in that queer, silent laughter of his, then 
his face became serious. 

“My boy, this bucket of sugar was 
stirred off by my wife’s father — about 
forty years ago!” 


Where Bowser Got ’Em? 

There are tiny insects, which show up on 
the snow as thick as soot in warm March 
weather. They are wingless and of various 
shades of blues, browns, and yellows, reds, 
greens, and purples; but the colors are so 
dark they look black on the snow. They are 
cold blooded and absorb heat easily when 
they come to the surface in winter. They 
are carried off and deposited on the sur- 
face of pools where they accumulate in 
large quantities. Snow fleas! That’s cor- 
rect. 


Would These Be Egg Plants? 

Save paper egg boxes and fill with soil 
placing a seed in each compartment. 
When transplanting just tear away the 

F J ) 
partitions and you have a plant with com- 
pact root system. 


“Government Aid on Trees” 


struck down in the recent hurricane, as 
reported in the February Yankee Almanac, 
seems to have created an unfortunate im- 
pression among some of our readers to the 
effect that this item was meant as a crit- 
icism of the Timber Salvage Administra- 
tion, Timber Salvage Committees, as well 
as a wet blanket on 10,000 timber owners, 
who need all the help they can get. 

Such was not the intention of this item, 
nor was it meant to represent a situation 





which might be construed as typical of all 
communities, or on all wood lots, any more 


than it was meant to convey the general 


idea that the purpose of the timber salvage 
program was to make it possible for timber 
owners to profit at the expense of the 
government. 

Bruce Miner, assistant editor of the } 
Extension Service at the University of 
Maine, writes us that he has recently 
completed a survey of timber salvage work 
in Maine and he reports no complaints 
regarding either the scale used or the price 
offered. 

Allen Hollis, Vice Chairman of the 
New Hampshire State Salvage Committee, 
reports that “prevailing prices in this sec- 
tion in actual contracts for logging wood 
between 
$6.50 and $8.00 per M feet from stump 


lots, favorably located, are 
to delivery point. . The bottom cash 
price for lowest grade pine is $10.80 and 
not $8.80 as you state. . The Interna- 
tional Rule gives accurate measure for 
square lumber less than the Blodgett 
Rule on small logs, more on large ones.” 

Figures given in the February Yankee 
Almanac were quoted in good faith from 
reliable sources, with the exception of the 
“8.80” price—obviously a misprint. Where 
these are at variance with others would 
seem to lie in a number of different factors 
such as lot location, quality of timber, 
nature of wood lot, intelligence of the 
landowner, etc. 

Yankee, along with everybody else, has 
nothing but praise and admiration for the 
good work of the Timber Salvage Admin- 
istration and all those who are connected 
with it and has no wish to be interpreted 
otherwise. 


You Can't Keep "Em Down 


In West Concord, N. H., Mrs. George } 
Stevens who is nearly 90 has just finished } 
braiding a rug, eight yards in circumfer- | 
ence in only six weeks. 

In Amesbury, Mass., Robert S. Easson, 
aged 25, a special police officer, has re- 





turned to the Amesbury High School as a 
sophomore. Mr. Easson is interested in 
literature and writing. 


Daniel Willard Rides the Line 


Is the title of a book by Edward Hun- 
gerford about a great railroad man who 
rose from humble beginnings on a farm in 
Hartland, Vermont, to the presidency of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Much of } 
the inspiration of Willard’s life can be 
traced back in this book to his early win- 
ters on Lake Memphremagog and his engi- 
neering on the old Connecticut and Pas- 
sumpsic. Barbara Brainerd of Tenafly, 
N. J. says — read it! 
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Got Your Garden Planted? 


What a question! Begin where you will, 
there’ll never be an end, but none the less 
i now’s the time, before the summer rush 
begins, to get at this summer’s planting. 

Some of the novelties this year are the 
Northland Daisies, tough little Arctic daisies 
from the northern fringes of Europe, 
blooming well into October in our North- 
eastern States — bronze, deep rose-pink, 
rich yellow, and white with a yellow center; 
Red Butterfly Bush, a good late summer cut- 
flower; the new Joyce Louise Dahlia, averag- 
ing 11 to 12% inches; red Crimson King 
Flowering Clematis and the LaFrance Flower- 
ing Clematis in a deep cobalt blue. 

Of the peonies, Philippe Revoire still seems 
to hold its place along with Kelway’s 
Glorious and Mrs. Frank Beach for reasons of 
fragrance . . . the last named being in at 
least one peony expert’s mind the greatest 
single contribution of grower A. M. Brand 
to the gardens of the world. Marie Lemoine 
also seems to be on the fragrant side. 

The magazine Horticulture has it that the 
much heralded Ipomea Scarlet O’Hara is a 
leader in desirable annuals, with Phlox 
Drummondi Salmon Glory, Petunia Hollywood 
Star and Aster Giant Light Blue not too far 
behind. Early Sunshine Marigolds, Blue 
Moon Scabiosas, Creamy Crinkles California 
Poppies, new freesia scented yellow lupines, 
and the liatris Summer Glory, would hardly 
be considered wall flowers either. 

Other 1939 attractions are the Guinea 
Gold Antirrhinum, Treasure Island Sweet 
Peas, and Blue Sentinel Verbena. 

The new roses seem to run mostly to the 
yellow variety with the Lily Pons, Golden 
State, and McGredy’s Sunset well in front. 















































No Need To Eat It But 


take a large firm apple, stick it full of cloves 
until the surface is entirely covered and no 
part of the skin may be seen. This “‘clove”’ 
apple exudes a delightful fragrance and will 
perfume a china or linen closet for months. 


1939 Is the Year 


in which Middlebury College is celebrat- 
ing the centennial of Joseph Battell, horse 
lover, preserver of mountain lands, Ver- 
mont traditions, and Middlebury’s great- 
est benefactor. Students and alumni and 
staff of Bread Loaf and the college will 
publish an anthology of poetry in his 
memory. 


A Rhode Island “First”... 


Birthplace of the cotton spinning busi- 
ness in America is the Slater Mill in 
Pawtucket, R. I. Built in 1793, by Samuel 
Slater, the old frame building, with a bell 
tower atop, still stands on the banks of 
the Blackstone River in the heart of the 
city. Frequent, seasonal high waters have 
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lapped through basement windows, but 
the severely plain structure is kept painted 
and in good repair by the city of Pawtucket. 
In summer it is open as a museum in 
which early spindles, carders and other 
“first” implements of the industry are 
shown. 

In 1798 Slater expanded his business by 
building a second mill at Rehoboth, Mass., 
and old records on display in the Paw- 
tucket structure show he drew $1.50 a 
day from each business, or $3 in all as 
general manager of both mills. 


Two Hundred and Forty-One Years 


ago this month the wife of a Massachusetts 
farmer was calmly engaged in managing 
her household of eight children, when in 
walked a dozen braves who killed her 
youngest child and took herself and two 
other women off into the wilds with them. 
In the course of her captivity she managed 
to retrieve her captors’ tomahawks, kill ten 
of the braves, obtain the scalps of the 
murderers of her child, and subsequently 
return through miles of wilderness to her 
home in Haverhill. Hannah Dustin is the 
name and her farmhouse was still standing 
until a few months ago, when it was de- 
stroyed by fire. Baptismal records reveal 
Hannah as the godmother of the Yankee. 





Strangest Yet Tastiest Article 


in all the town meeting warrants this 
March, is that one incorporated at North 
Hampton, N. H., whereby the town will 
vote on whether or not it will accept a 
legacy under the will of George W. Moore, 
providing a pound of candy shall be given 
each Memorial Day to every child under 
fifteen years of age. If the town refuses, 
the money reverts to the heirs. Mr. Moore, 
a native of California, was for many years 
a grocer in North Hampton. 


Fix Up That Failing Birch Tree 

by applying a dormant spray this month, 
composed of one gallon of lime sulphur 
to ten gallons of water. A little mite is 
eating between the inner and outer cell of 
the leaf and now’s the time to catch ’im. 


Sun Tan? 

Away back in early days, when ladies 
began to affect kid gloves, two old ladies 
were discussing the matter. One asked, 
“What in the world do some girls mean 
by wearing them hot leather gloves both 
summer and winter?” The other remarked, 
“Why! They say it keeps their hands nice 


























and white at all times.” “Shucks,” said 
the other, “don’t tell me, Lor’ me! My 
husband has worn leather britches for 
mor’n forty year, and his legs are brown as 
chestnuts.” 


Nantucket’s First Cup of Tea 


is revealed in a letter begun September 20, 
1747, and continued at intervals, written 
by Ruth Starbuck Wentworth to 
mother: 

“The principal news that I have to tell 
you is that my cousin Nathaniel Starbuck, 
Jr., has returned to Boston after his last 
long voyage to China and is now hourly 
looked for here. There are divers prepara- 
tions being made for his welcome. 

“Uncle Nathaniel says we will have a 
tea party and invite Uncle Edward Star- 
buck’s family, Lieutenant Macy’s family, 
and a few others, to meet our distinguished 
guest, and to sit the old year out and the 
new year in. 

“Aunt Content has been much per- 
plexed in her mind because she knows 
not how to cook and serve the tea... . 

“After her neighbors had assembled, 
she confided to them her perplexity. They 
all gathered around about the tea chest, 
smelling and tasting the fragrant herb. 
Mrs. Lieutenant Macy said she had heard 
that it ought to be well-cooked to be pala- 
table, and Mrs. Starbuck said a lady in 
Boston, who had drank tea, told her it 
needed a good quantity for steeping, which 
made it expensive. 

“So Aunt Content hung the five-gallon 
bell metal kettle on the crane, and putting 
a two quart bow! of tea in it with plenty of 
water, swung it over the fire. 

“Aunt Esther and Lydia Ann Macy 
stayed in the kitchen to keep it boiling. 
While I was laying the table I heard Lydia 
Ann say: 

**T have heard that when it is drank 
it gives a brilliancy to the eyes and 
a youthful freshness to the complexion. 
I am afraid that thy sister-in-law failed to 
put a sufficient quantity of leaves in.’ 

“So Aunt Fsther put another bowlful 
of leaves into the bell metal kettle. 

“When the tea had boiled about an 
hour, my cousin and Captain Morris ar- 
rived. 

“The tea, which had boiled down to 
about a gallon, was poured into grandpa’s 
large silver tankard, and carried to the 
table, and each guest was provided with 
one of his silver porringers, also with cream 
and lumps of sugar. 

“‘After Grandpa had asked a blessing on 
the food, Aunt Content said to her son 
and friend: 

***T have made a dish of tea for you, but 
am fearful that I have not prepared it as 
it hath need, and would like to have your 
opinion.’ 


her 
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“Whereupon my cousin made answer: 

***As my loved mother desires my opin- 
ion, I must needs tell her that a spoonful 
of this beverage, she has with such hospital- 
ity prepared for us, would nearly kill any 
of us here at the table.’ 

“The Captain then said laughingly 
that Aunt could keep it for a dye to color 
woolens. He further said he would, if she 
so desired, instruct her how to draw the 
tea himself. “And this young lady,’ he con- 
tinued, turning to me, “shall make the first 
dish of the beverage ever used in Nan- 
tucket.’ 

“Dinner being over, they all remained 
at the table except Captain Morris and 
myself (for Aunt Content bade me assist 
him as he should desire). We searched for 
a suitable vessel in which to draw the tea. 
At last I saw Uncle Nathaniel’s large gray 
stone pitcher, into which our guest in- 
structed me to put as much tea as I could 
hold between my thumb and forefinger 
for each person, and a pinch for the pitcher. 
Then he told me to pour on boiling water 
sufficient for all, and set the pitcher on the 
coals until it came to a gentle boil. The 
tea was then poured into the tankard 
which Aunt Content had made ready, and 
the Captain carried it to the table for me, 
and helped me pour it into the porringers 
for the guests. He was so kind to say it was 
the best dish of tea he ever drank.” 


Much Traveled Plant 


is the Calla Begonia of Florence Pierce of 
Oceanside, Calif. She got it from Vermont 
when she lived in Marlboro, N. H., and 
while there presented a cutting of it to 
neighbor Gould of that town. When she 
moved to California Mr. Gould mailed her 
a cutting from his plant and she in turn 
gave a cutting to Kate Sessions in San 
Diego for her renowned collection. Miss 
Sessions declared she would call it her 
“Yankee” plant. The friend from Ver- 
mont, who gave it to Miss Pierce first, has 
long since passed on as has Miss Pierce’s 
mother, but the plant is still going strong. 
It has green and white leaves with pure 
white tips the shape of tiny callas. The 
blossom is small and pink. 


72 Brought $41,400 
to Connecticut College 
through the foresight of 


for 


the 


Women, 
business 


manager there in taking out cyclone in- 
}surance shortly before last fall’s storm, 


according to the report of Katherine 





Blunt, President. College auditor, C. Fred 
Washburn, died the day of the storm. 
Details with regard to neither the pre- 
sentiment of the business manager nor the 
death of the auditor are given in the report. 


Baaaaa Yourself... 


One hundred years ago nearly four mil- 
lion sheep grazed the hills and valleys of 
New England. Today the number is a 
scant 120,000. But sheep raising is coming 
back. New England eats 58 million pounds 
of mutton a year. The wool center of the 
world is in Boston. There is natural hay 
and grass country nearby. The New Eng- 
land Sheep and Wool Growers Association 
stands ready to help any sheep man, large 
or small, and according to Lewis C. Watt, 
there is plenty of room for practical sheep 
raising in any New England farm pro- 
gram. All that’s needed is the will. 

But as Lucina Lombard of Gorham, 
Maine, points out, this is the time of year 
for lambing, and with many a new hand at 
the game, one of her favorite stories is in 
order. 

It seems that a Boston business man 
bought a farm in Aroostook County and 
towards spring, after a series of bad storms 
and what not, he wired the hired man as 
to how his farm was getting on — ¢s- 
pecially with regard to his sheep. 

The manager wired back that lambing 
was just starting and that on account of the 
severe weather he feared the losses would 
be heavy. 

In haste the Bostonian wired back at 
once: 

‘Postpone all lambing until the weather 
moderates.” 


& 


| ese, 
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For Thirty-Five Years A Dog 


has lain near his master, Andrew J. Hayes 
in the family lot at Union, N. H. His 
epitaph on the granite marker reads thus 
wise: 
Paucus 

A loving dog, a constant friend, 

This life perhaps is not his end. 

Faithful to every trust and then 

He had more soul than many men. 


The Largest White Pines In U. S. 

according to several authorities fell in the 
big wind last fall at Carlisle, Mass. One 
broke off 12 feet above the ground and at 





that point measured 43 inches in diameter. 
One log 16 feet long scaled 1,060 feet on 
the International Scale. Five or six good 
sized trees remain standing, the largest of 
which measures 12 feet around the base 
three feet from the ground. Anybody } 
know of any larger white pines anywhere? 

If so, please disillusion George Parkhurst, } 
15 Acton Road, Chelmsford, Mass. 


If You Want the Records 

of ships, crews, and cargoes that have 
entered and cleared from the Connecticut 
River from June 2, 1795, to the present | 
day, you'll find them at the Federal Build- 
ing in Hartford, Conn. They were gathered 
as a National Archives Project 
direction of John F. Tucker. 


Lilacs Are, Of Course, Definitely In 


the New England picture, even though 
they are not accepted as “the flower of the 
month” by 


under | 


social authorities. The New 
England Region of the National Council 
of State Garden Clubs wants the lilac made } 
the headliner of all New England gardens. 
Tradition alone should have it so. Some } 
of the “‘Flowers of the Month,”’ which are 
accepted as proper for gift bouquets, etc., 
are: February, violets; March, daffodils; 
April, sweet peas; May, lilies of the valley; 
June, roses; July, larkspur; August, gladi- j 
oli; September, asters; October, calen- 
dulae; November, chrysanthemum; De- j 
cember, narcissi . . . according to 
Rustcraft Calendar of Memory. 


the 


Libraries on Wheels 


are now common practice in New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Texas, Arkansas, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, and Nebraska. By this 
service (usually a truck in which is set a 
revolving four-shelf bookcase) books are 
left in communities where there is no li- 
brary service. Rural teachers — sometimes | 
even the children themselves — come in } 
for the harvest. Requests for books not 
present are filled by mail after the driver 
has returned. Families may find selections } 
of interest to every member. The book- 
mobile of the New Hampshire Public Li- 
brary Commission makes an average of 35 
stops and leaves about 500 books during a 
one week trip. 


Stick to your winter flannels 

‘till your winter flannels stick to you, is | 
good advice, but pull off your Yankee 
Almanac item now. The bins are getting 
full, and it may be worth a dollar. 
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W HEN Her- 


bert woke up the room 
was chill and gray, and ra- 
dio music dinned through 
it with false early-morn- 
ing cheer. He groaned 
and turned his eyes to the 
warm-colored patchwork 
of the quilt his grand- 
mother had made for 
him, remembering her 
words: It is good in the dreary business of 
waking to have something bright to look 
upon. She had been dead two years now. 
He still missed her, at times with an 
aching sense of loss. Grandmother had 
been a source of strength and comfort, 
a refuge that couldn’t be replaced. The 
Halsey family had degenerated since 
her going. Herb felt it in himself. 

The tinny blare of jazz increased in 
volume, rasping at the haze of his 
thoughts. “Turn that thing off!’ Herb 
shouted. 

His sister’s voice came back: “‘I will 
not turn it off. That’s a good number. 
Who do you think you are anyway?” 

Then his mother called: “‘It’s time to 
get up, Herbert. It’s snowing a little out. 
Maybe you'll get a chance to shovel 
snow again.” 

Herb Halsey writhed in the bed, 
swearing to himself. Won’t that be 
swell, though? Won’t that be wonderful? 

Dressing in front of the mirror, he 
studied himself. His face looked wan in 
the pale light. He was too thin, the ribs 
showing, shoulders jutting bonily. Still 
it was better than being fat like Toby 
Carewe. He slapped and kneaded his 
abdomen, too soft and white. Well, this 
summer he’d get into shape, lay off the 
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liquor and cut down on smoking, get a 
good sun tan, feel like a man again. In 
his shorts he squared off to the mirror 
in a fighting crouch, jabbed his left a 
couple of times and swung the right. 
Bet he could still go — for a few minutes 
anyway. But probably not long. The 
music boomed down the hall. . Oh, 
baby, what I couldn’t do-o0-00, with plenty 
of money and you-00-00. 

His mother sat down at the kitchen 
table with him while he had his coffee 
and toast. ‘‘I think it’s snowing harder, 
alittle,” remarked hopefully. 
**Maybe we’ll get a real storm.” 

“Oh, what difference would it make?” 
Herb said impatiently. “It can’t go on 
snowing forever. You want winter to 
last forever just so I can shovel snow?” 

**A few dollars come in mighty handy 
now and then, Herbert. Your poor 
father’s only working half time, you 
know, and then his truss hurts him bad. 
If you could shovel just one or two days 
more it would help. The insurance is 
coming due. . This will be the last 
snow. Then spring will be along and you 
can play baseball again.” 

“Yeah! Lots of money in playing ball 
in this town.” 

‘‘Why don’t you go play where there 
is money in it?” mocked his sister, Kate, 
from the parlor. “Because you aren’t 
good enough, that’s why. Because you’re 
getting old fast. I heard Franzoni say 
you were slipping last year. If you were 
good enough you couldn’t keep away 
from that girl of yours. Look at the time 
you got a tryout in the New England 
League. You got homesick for Dorena!”’ 
She finished with a triumphant sneer. 

“Shut up,” Herb choked through a 
mouthful of toast. ““Why don’t you do 
something besides shoot off your mouth 
and go dancing with all the cheap bums 
in town?” 

**T do plenty,” Kate said. “‘I help Ma, 
don’t I? T run all the errands and do 
most of the housework. And if Ned 
Sprague and Charley Smith are cheap 
bums, you’re a 

“Shut up, shut up!” Herb slammed 
down his coffee cup and pushed away 
from the table. 

“Children, children,” said Mrs. Hal- 
sey wearily. ‘“‘Herbert, aren’t you going 


she 





to finish your breakfast? 
I wish you’d eat more in 


the morning. Isn’t the 
coffee good, Herbert?” 
“Sure, sure. It’s all 
right, Mom. I’ve _ had 


enough, that’s all.” 
*“Aren’t vou going to 

wear working clothes, 

Herbert?” 

“No,” he said. 

I'll come home 


“Tf it 
enough and 


change.” 


snows 


He put on his crumpled hat and worn 
topcoat, not even stopping to light a 
cigarette until he was outside. He’d be 
double-damned if he’d shovel any more 
snow this winter or any winter. There 
were seven cigarettes left in the torn 
package, and not a nickel, not a penny 
in his pockets. Dorena had smoked half 
the pack. Why did girls have to smoke 
anyway? Well, about all he gave her was 
cigarettes, and he shouldn’t kick on that. 

A thin vague snow was falling slowly 
on the desolate earth of March, but in 
the east the sky was lifting. It wasn’t 
going to snow much. He supposed there 
were lots of people hoping it would snow 
plenty so they could go skiing. There 
must be snow enough left on Mansfield 
for them. He hadn’t skied since he was a 
kid, but he’d been good then. Let 
it snow, he wasn’t going to do any more 
shoveling. He didn’t mind the work, al- 
though two dollars a day was damned 
small pay. What he couldn’t stand was 
laboring in public that way, right on the 
main streets of the town. Shoveling 
with a gang of old broken-down work- 
men and young bums, while all the 
people he knew went walking past. Fel- 
lows and girls he’d gone to school with, 
all dressed up, some of them driving 
smooth cars. No. . No more of that 
stuff. Not if it snowed twenty feet. 

On School Street the sidewalks were 
overrun with kids on their way toward 
the ugly square bulk of the brick school- 
house. Already they were shooting 
marbles as they went, bending to pick 
them out of the slushy puddles on the 
broken walk. Herb tried to recall what 
it had been like in grammar school, but 
it was blurred and disjointed. He re- 
membered licking Teddy Greenhow in 
the dim cement basement. There was a 
pretty redheaded teacher in the fifth 
grade. Herb got scared and hot when he 
had to recite in class. They used to skip 
school and ride freight trains to the next 
town, or hike to their camp in the 
woods. Bud Willis had been killed in an 
auto accident, and Clint Marsh was 
drowned. . . . Herb had been a bearer 
at both funerals. People said it was an 
awful thing they had died so young, 











their whole lives ahead of them. Herb 
wondered if it were really so awful; if 
they had missed much. 

Main Street was crowded with sleek 
automobiles and well-dressed people 
going to work in offices. A few of the 
older men nodded to Herb; once they 
had been only too glad to greet him and 
buy him cokes in the corner drugstore. 
A couple of girls in tight-drawn coats 
and smart hats smiled automatically 
and said hello; that Clancy kid had 
certainly grown up and rounded out in 
swell shape. Herb felt suddenly old. 
Three swaggering fellows with slanted 
hats and gay scarves said, ““Hi, Herb,” 
and Toby Carewe grinned at him: 
**Working hard, Halsey?”’ Herb’s hands 
tightened and he hated himself for re- 
turning Toby’s grin. Not so hard but 
what I can take you apart, you bloated 
monkey, Herb thought, ridging the 
muscles along his arms. 

Some of the Coffee Shop waitresses 
were standing at ease inside the large 
plateglass window, looking fresh and 
neat in blue uniforms with white collars 
and cuffs. The blonde had a clearcut 
face and a slender strong-curved figure. 
They said you had to have dough to 
play around with her. She had a car of 
her own and everyone thought some 
guy was keeping her. If so, why did she 
keep on working? to make it look on the 
level or what? Herb tried to catch her 
eye but she turned a bored profile. An 
unpleasant warmth rose within him. 
She was nothing but a waitress. What 
kind of a town was it where waitresses 
were queens? Still that carved face made 
most of the girls look dull. He wished 
Dorena had that kind of a face. 

In front of Farnum’s Clothing Store 
he lingered to look at the spring suits, 
topcoats and hats on display in the long 
windows. Overhead somewhere a radio 
was playing Easter Parade. All of Herb’s 
clothes were a little frayed and shabby 
now. He hadn’t had a new suit for two 
years, or three. . . . He used to have 
the clothes though. Once Farnum had 
given him a forty-dollar suit for leading 
the Northern League in hitting. He was 
a hero in those days. 

If only he’d bought some clothes last 
fall when he cleaned up in that crap 
game at Bottelli’s. Instead he took the 
gang on a party, because he’d been 
sponging on them and felt he owed it to 
them. It had been quite a party but not 
worth that much. The boys had for- 
gotten it too, for last week Blanchard 
turned him down when he tried to bor- 
row a buck to take Dorena out to the 
Silver Bucket. Herb had saved fifteen of 
the winnings for his mother and five to 
buy Dorena a present. But all he got for 



























































himself was a hangover that lasted two 
days. 

The usual crowd was on the corner of 

Main and Market lounging against the 
rough granite wall of the Central Sav- 
ings Bank. Herb slid almost unnoticed 
into the group, reflecting bitterly on the 
old days when he was hailed like a king 
and immediately ringed about with 
fellows. Now a few said hi, and went on 
talking basketball. They were mostly 
young punks, with some high school 
basketball players in the middle telling 
how they should have won the State 
Tournament they were just back from 
— “If Joby had covered his man. 
If Wilson didn’t hog the ball and drib- 
ble. . . . Buck shoulda left Carpi in 
there when he was hot. . They 
were just kids but several of them were 
bigger and huskier than Herb Halsey. 
He felt strangely small and puny all at 
once. 

They thought they were ball players. 
Herb Halsey’s team had won the State 
Championship two years in a row, and 
both times Herb was picked All-State 
forward. A few years back they would 
have turned directly to him for his ver- 
sion of the current campaign. Now they 
didn’t bother to ask him if he had seen 
the games. 

Herb drifted along feeling old and 
out of it, lonely. If he had a good job 
they’d still turn to him, be flattered 
when he called them by name. Just 
because he’d had tough luck and was up 
against it they figured he was a has- 
been, down-and-out, almost a bum. The 
hell he was! If he were in shape now he 
could run those kids ragged. But a sink- 
ing weariness drowned this brief up- 
flare of spirit. He wasn’t in shape. He 
had passed the peak. It would have 
been different if he could have gone to 
college the way Toby Carewe and Jim 
Bond and Ed Dunleavy did. Well, there 
was no use in thinking about college 
now. He was almost thirty. 

Once thirty had seemed very old. As 
a kid you thought anybody thirty years 
old was pretty well along. Then you 
were in school, the days were long and 
full, each day different and exciting 
and new; you thought in terms of days 
and wecks instead of months and years. 
A school year was unending, and the 
summer vacations shimmered away 
into a hazy infinity of sun and water 
and woods. You knew you could never 
be thirty, never slow up and grow old 
and die. 

Then the months began to telescope, 
the years slipped by, and suddenly you 
were old enough to vote and pay taxes, 
and the wild crazy things you had done 
as a kid weren’t funny or permissible 
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any longer. It wasn’t bad until you hit 
twenty-five; then thirty kept looming 
closer and closer. You couldn’t tear 
around all night and play ball or work 
the next day. You began to believe that 
maybe you couldn’t lick any guy your 
size, or make any girl fall for you. You 
started dodging fights instead of looking 
for them. Girls you had kept on the 
string for years went off and married 
somebody else. You started to grow old. 

Thirty wasn’t really old, of course. 
Thirty was young. But not so young if 
you had burned yourself out. It wasn’t 
young if you had started burning the 
torch at seventeen and kept the fire going 
ten or twelve years. A decade of that 
stuff took the spring out of your legs 
and the sharpness from your eyes. 

Herb watched a woman with a dark 
vivid face go by, liking the easy grace of 
her stride. He shivered inside with a 
vagrant desire. Turning away he kicked 
at a crack in the concrete sidewalk and 
lit a cigarette. The smoke bit sharply in 
the cold air. 

It was snowing again, harder now. An 
edged wind drove the flakes, and the 
darkening sky shut down over the hills 
outside of town. He turned into Ber- 
dini’s Newsstand and studied the maga- 
zine rack, finally picking up a baseball 
magazine. After a time he swapped it 
for Paris Nights, feeling guilty and 
ashamed as he scanned the photographs 
of posturing women. When he went out 
the cold air and icy flecks of snow felt 
good on his hot face. He decided to go 
over to Dorena’s. 

A queer dryness was in his mouth and 
throat and he stopped in at Jake’s, 

(Continued on page 46) 























SIX SMART YANKS 





Boston Globe 


Boston, 
Massachusetts 


Mrs. Leverett Saltonstall, formerly Alice 
Wesselhoeft, daughter of a Boston physi- 
cian, was born on Boylston Street, has 
a diploma from the Garland School of 
Homemaking and has a season ticket 
at Symphony — is, in short, a thorough 
Bostonian. She has a wide range of 
interests starting with Leverett, Jr., 
who will be graduated from Harvard 
this year, Emily, Peter, William and 
Susan. She is fond of music, is interested 
in social work, particularly the District 
Nursing Service, and is an enthusiastic 
amateur gardener, although she does 
not ride the hobby hard. Formerly fond 
of riding and tennis, she has let these 
interests slip for lack of time. She 
belongs to several clubs including the 
Chilton Club, Women’s City Club and 
— of course — the Women’s Republi- 
can Club. 

Mrs. Saltonstall has brought up her 
entire family on Fanny Farmer’s Indian 
pudding made thus:* 

5 cups scalded milk 
Y% cup Indian meal 
M4 cup molasses 

7 teaspoon salt 

7 teaspoon ginger 

Pour milk slowly on meal, cook in double 
boiler 20 minutes, add molasses, salt and 
ginger; pour into buttered pudding dish, set 
in pan of hot water, and bake 2 hours in slow 
oven; serve with cream. If baked too rapidly 
it will not whey. Ginger may be omitted. 


* Boston Cooking-School Cook Book, Little, Brown Co 





88 Concord Street, 
Nashua, New Hampshire 


Among the wives of the six New England 
governors, Mrs. Murphy is the only one 
who is a grandmother. She has five 
children and four grandchildren. Mrs. 
Murphy, like all the governors’ wives 
except Mrs. Vanderbilt, was born in 
New England — in Newport, New Hamp- 
shire, where the Murphys still have a 
home. She graduated 
from the Newport High School and 
since her marriage has been so busy 
with her active and flourishing family 
that she has had little time for anything 


summer was 


else. Still, she is interested in gardening, 
in St. Patrick’s Church, is a trustee of 
the New Hampshire Memorial Hospi- 
tal, and a New Hampshire daughter. 
Mrs. Murphy used to be interested in 
cooking, although she has not had time 
for it lately, but the favorite Murphy 
dish, she says, has come down through 
several generations. It is called Grandma 
Murphy’s apple pie and is made by 
lining a nine-inch pie plate with your 
favorite pie crust, covering it with cut-up 
with a= small 
amount of tapioca, adding sugar to 
taste, nutmeg, and mace, dotting it with 
butter, covering it with a top crust, 
brushing the crust with egg and milk, 
and baking it an hour, first with a hot 
(450 gradually 
decreasing heat. 


apples, sprinkling it 


then 


oven degrees), 





Bachrach 





Montpelier, 
Vermont 


Beatrice Howard Aiken, the wife of 
Governor George D. Aiken, was born 
in Vermont and has always lived an 
extremely quiet and useful life among 
the lovely Green Mountains. She has 
never bobbed her hair, never drinks 
cocktails, does not smoke and is more 
often seen with a book in her hand than 
at the bridge table. During the three 
months of the legislative session she is 
in a bit of a social whirl, but otherwise 
she is busy with husband, home, church 
and the four Aiken children, one boy 
and three girls. The governor’s favorite 
dish, Mrs. Aiken says, is strawberry 
shortcake, and this is how she makes it: 


2 cups flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
7 teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons sugar 
Sift together. 
Add % cup shortening well worked into 
dry ingredients. 
Add _ whole 
dough. 


sweet milk to make a soft 
Pat out with the hands on molding board 
and cut in individual cakes %-inch thick. 
Bake in two layers 15 minutes. 
Select 2 
berries and slice into a bowl to which add 


quarts large juicy ripe straw- 


1 cup sugar. Mix gently and spread on each 
buttered layer, topping the second layer 
with whipped cream. 
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Underwood & Underwood 


880 Judson Place, 
Stratford, Connecticut 


The wife of Governor Raymond E. 
Baldwin has, she says, a short biography 
and a happy one. She had an enchant- 
ing childhood — the youngest of Andrew 
Lindholm’s eight children, Edith Lind- 
helm grew up on a small farm near 
Middletown, went to a district school 
as big as a candy box and was a member 
of the class of 1920, the second graduat- 
ing class from Connecticut College for 
Women in New London. She majored 
in English and taught at the Middle- 
town High School until one day in 
June, 1922, when she and “ 
Baldwin said ‘‘I will’ over the orange 
blossoms. She is busy every minute, 
being the wife of the Governor and the 
mother of three extremely active boys, 
Lucian 2d, 13; Raymond, Jr., 11; and 
Tyler, 8. She is interested in Christ 
Episcopal Church, Associated Chari- 


” 
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ties, Red Cross, Parent-Teacher activi- 
ties and the League of Women Voters — 
and, she adds, a little bridge now and 
then. Her husband’s favorite dish is old- 
fashioned rice pudding made by baking 
three hours in a very slow oven, and 
stirring three times during the first 
hour of baking, % cup rice, 1 cup 
sugar, 1 cup raisins, 114 quarts milk, a 
pinch of salt and a teaspoonful of 
vanilla. 


Oakland Farm, 
Newport, Rhode Island 


Mrs. William H. 
been known as the 

they’re Anne and 
Elsie and they have an older sister 
Emily - 


For several 
Vanderbilt 
mother of twins 


years 
has 


and now she is known as the 
wife of the governor. “‘Outside politics 
and family,” she says, “‘I simply haven’t 
time for another single thing.” Still, 
she has had an interesting life of her 
own. Born in 1909 in West Orange, 
New Jersey, Anne G. Colby went to 
Foxcroft in Virginia, studied at the 
Sorbonne in Paris, made her New York 
début in 1926 and the next year was 
presented at the Court of St. James’s. 
She says the favorite Vanderbilt dish is 
nothing more nor less than Creamed 
Chicken with Rice, made in the following 
way: 


Singe and wash well one five-pound 
chicken. 

Tie drumsticks and wings close to body. 

Place in kettle with 1 carrot, 1 cup celery, 
4% teaspoon salt, 3 quarts of water and 
simmer gently 1% hours. 

For the cream sauce, melt 2 tablespoons 
butter, blend well with 3 tablespoons flour, 
add 2 ladles of broth from the chicken pot, 
stirring all the while. Add one cup of cream 
last, and season with salt and pepper, to 
taste. Add 


some mushrooms to 


desired. 

Disjoint chicken, place in sauce and keep 
warm till serving time. Serve with boiled 
rice moulded in ring, piling the chicken in 
the center with the sauce. 
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Maine Development Comm. 


Blaine House, 
Augusta, Maine 


Governor Lewis O. Barrows of Maine, 
like the other New England governors, 
did not range far afield to find a wife. 
He married Pauline Marjorie Pomeroy 
of Bangor twenty-two years ago this 
April. They have two boys, Edward 
Pomeroy and Wallace Hight and lost a 
third son, Robert Waldo. Mrs. Barrows 
has always been proud of the business 
record of her husband, but thinks his 
outstanding achievement at the mo- 
ment is the planting of Maine potatoes 
all over the map of the United States. 
She feels that his winning of the gover- 
norship was not so much a personal 
victory as a victory of the people of 
Maine. The Barrows’ home is in New- 
port, but at present they are living in 
Blaine House, Maine’s official home for 
its governor. 

On Mrs. Barrows table in the State 


Dining Room are the massive silver 
pieces rescued from the U.S.S. Maine 
sunk forty-one years ago this month 


glittering from the constant daily 
attention that this silver work requires. 





YANKEE “Six Smart Yanks” 


copy and pays $5 for accepted picture 


wants 


and full-typed page of facts. Aside from 
why he’s smart, we like to know where 
the Yank was born, where he (or she) 
went to school, if he’s married, how old 
he is and so forth. Maybe we won’t use 
all the facts, but we like to know ’em. 
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I, THERE is such 
a thing as the Yankee pref- 
erence this time of year the 
country over, it probably 
is griddlecakes and sau- 
sage with maple syrup. As 
a combination of some- 
thing to stay with you, at- 
tractive appearance, real 
fragrance, and delicious 
taste, one would look far and wide to 
duplicate it. 

Sausage making, of course, reaches its 
peak, as far as production is concerned, 
some weeks before the syrup season 
starts so that by now the hog killing and 
various preparations of the meat are 
over and await only fresh syrup and 
batter for accompaniment to the family 
table. 

One doesn’t have to go back so very 
many weeks, though, to be in on these 
earlier activities. 

Take Fred H. Whipple, on U. S. 
Route No. 7, near New Milford, Conn. 
This man gets from two to as much as 
twelve cents a pound more for his pork 
products than even is received by fancy 
meat sellers in New York. This is due 
perhaps not only to the superior quality 
of his products but as much perhaps to 
the man’s aesthetic feeling for good 
meat. It is a very unusual Sunday that 
does not find his week’s supply of three 
butchered hogs and cured cuts all sold 
out by seven in the evening. 

Unlike the big hog growers, Whipple 
prefers an animal weighing not more 
than 150 pounds for sweet, tender meat. 
From the day it is acquired as a very 
young shoat it is carefully dieted, 
principally on stale bread mixed with 
fresh skim milk. He believes firmly that 
the best pigs are a cross between two 
pure breeds rather than purebred ani- 
mals. 


A good meal before they go on the block 
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He does not short himself by over- 
feeding his hogs before butchering but, 
with characteristic kindliness, he does 
give them a good meal the night before 
they go on the block. 

Hot bath water is prepared before the 
actual killing starts. Into it goes wood 
ash and lime to loosen the hair, and its 
temperature is carefully calculated lest 
it be too hot and mar the beauty as well 
as the usefulness of the hide, or too cold 
to soften the hair for a quick shave. 

First by his head and then by his hind 
feet, Mr. Pig — now thoroughly dead 
and insensitive — is lowered into a big 
hogshead of the bath water. (Suppose 
the name fogshead originated with this 
custom?) 

They slosh him around for about a 
minute and then pull him up again and 
test the hair. If it pulls off easily he’s 
ready for the scraping. 

The scraping must be done fast while 
hair and hide are warm, and the close 
shave is a most meticulous operation, 
carefully supervised by Mr. Whipple, 
who usually gives them the once-over 
with his big razor even after the pig 
seems as Clean as a whistle. 

Real artistry comes in cutting up the 
carcasses. The hams are carved out as 
though they were being sculptured, with 


edges nicely beveled, so a ribbon of 


white fat shows between the pink of the 
meat and the creamy tan of the skin. 
The hams and bacon are carefully 


Hot water is prepared before the killing 
Three photos by Doris Day 





smoked after they have 
been cured in Mr. Whip- 
ple’s smokehouse. He 


uses selected 
hickory and white birch, 
and his art is one that can 
be acquired only after 
long experience. 

Leaving Mr. Whipple 
at this point, we find that 
many families begin where we have left 
him. A local butcher has come and taken 
away their hog and returned with it all 
divided up into the proper cuts — from 
the hams to the chines. 

And now it is time for father to peruse 
his recipe for home-made sausage. He 
gathers together the mixed fat-and- 
lean-pork-scraps — the cheeks, the smaller 
chine segments, the pieces which are 
unsuitable for frying, boiling, or roast- 
ing; and to these he adds one half their 
weight in lean beef strips. 

Mother fetches the iron sausage- 
grinder, dusts and scalds it. Sister and 
brother proceed to take turns alter- 
nately in feeding the machine or in turn- 
ing the crank, and then watching the 
red and white particolored stream of 
meat pour forth into the bushel-sized 
cheese basket which always is used for a 
container. 

Following the grinding process, the 
folks pour the meat into ordinary tin 
milk pans in order to season the sausage 
more carefully and store it in smaller 
containers. Now the seasonings (with 
the herbs carefully fined up by drying in 
the kitchen stove oven) are mixed well 
together and distributed evenly among 
the respective milk pans. Each member 
of the family proceeds to fry a small pat 
of the mixture to test the quality of the 
flavor. One may desire more pepper, 
another more thyme, but in the end the 
result pleases everyone. 


Testing the hair 


sticks of 
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The first step in gathering sap 


A three-fold disposition of the sau- 
sage follows: For the family, father and 
mother fill the milk pans with the meat, 
press it down firmly, and let it freeze 
until desired for cooking. For the neigh- 
borhood market, they fill cloth bags 
about three inches in diameter. These 
slice across easily, the cloth holds the 
individual slices in shape, and the cook 
can more easily cut the sausage accord- 
ing to the number of folks to be served. 
For the fancy market, the buyers de- 
mand that the sausage be forced into 
thin skins, each one large enough for an 
individual serving; and this is accom- 
plished by means of the tin sausage-gun: 
father laps the opening-into-the-skin 
over the tube of the gun. Mother forces 
the meat into the skin by means of the 
handle which, in turn, forces the sausage 
further and further forward in the gun. 

Anyway, sausage is sausage, whether 
contained in milk pans, cloth bags, or 
skins. Nothing tastes finer on a zero 
morning than sausage and fried apples, 
sausage and scrambled eggs, sausage and 
griddlecakes, or even honest-to-God 
fried sausages with golden gravy and 
baked potatoes. 


The exact proportions employed in 
this family sausage recipe cannot be 
stated exactly. No two persons ever had 
the same taste. Also the strength of the 
black pepper and herb seasonings are 
subject to considerable variation; but 
assuming that a /arge milk pan contains 
fifteen pounds of meat, here is a basic 
rule for 

HOMEMADE BEEF-AND-PoRK SAUSAGE 


10 Pounds Pork 
5 Pounds Beef 


1 Ounce Sage 
44 Ounce Summer Savory 
3 Ounces Salt 1¢ Ounce Sweet Marjoram 
1% Ounces Black Pepper 44 Ounce Thyme 
Mix meats and seasonings together with wooden 
paddle. Press mixture firmly down in the pan. Store ina 
cold place. 


a farmer at Roy, Vt., 
taps his maples 
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Purchase the best quality meat. 
Dry the herbs in the oven and fine up before using. 
The milk pan must be clean and free from rust 


With these preparations made then 
and everything in its proper place on 
ice or in the cold room, the annual 
maple sap season is about to begin. 

One of the first harbingers of spring, 
the sap flow means work, money and joy 
to many of the farmers in that limited 
northeastern tier of states where the 
maple tree grows to perfection. 

Undoubtedly, maple sugar making 
was a truly pioneer industry. It was 
established among the Indians prior to 
1673, and early settlers learned the art 
from them. It flourished in the days 
when self-reliant families produced 
their own necessities of life. 

Pure maple products today, however, 
are placed in the luxury class by the 
majority of people as a result of the de- 
velopment of a vast refined cane sugar 
industry which now produces sugar at a 
remarkably low cost. 

It is interesting to note that since 1918 
when a near record number of trees was 
tapped (19,000,000), the number dropped 
steadily to 1930 and since then has re- 
mained relatively constant at about 12,- 
000,000 trees. This substantial decrease 
of 7,000,000 tapped trees has naturally 
been reflected in the lessened total yields 
of sugar and syrup. In 1918 the total 
product expressed in terms of sugar 
amounted to approximately 51,850,000 
pounds. In 1938, a preliminary report of 
23,000,000 pounds means a yield con- 
siderably less than one half that of 1918. 
Even with this extraordinary reduction 
in supply, the average price received by 
the farmer has actually decreased also. 
This can be explained only on the basis 
of a lessening demand for this aristocrat 
among sweets. It seems that as time goes 


Manson Smith (back-to) of East Hebron, N. H., brings 


his sap from his sugar grove by means of oxen 
gar g 
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Edward White 


on there are fewer and fewer people who 
really know and ask for the pure un- 
adulterated product. It is a pity that 
such a small portion of our population in 
these United States recognizes the good- 
ness of pure maple syrup and sugar 

Few people know how much sugar or 
syrup a maple tree is expected to pro- 
duce per year. The United States aver- 
age is about one quarter of a gallon of 
standard syrup or two pounds of maple 
sugar. It should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that individual orchards average 
much better than this. Single tree pro- 
duction naturally varies according to 
tree size and the number of spigots used. 
A tree 20 inches in diameter and 80 feet 
high contains about 70 cubic feet of 
wood in its main trunk. According to in- 
vestigations, such a tree may yield about 
sixty-five quarts of sap during an aver- 
age season, or approximately 14 per cent 
of its total water content. This is equiva- 
lent to four pounds of sugar or 8 per cent 
of its food in terms of sugar. The season 
also has a profound effect. A good sugar 
season is characterized by several good 
runs. A run simply refers to the flow of 
sap which is fostered by alternately cold 
and warm periods. In a very poor sea- 
son there might occur only one or pos- 
sibly two periods of such weather condi- 
tions. As a result the flow of sap would be 
limited. On the other hand, if in one 
season five or more periods, character- 
ized by favorable sap-flow weather, oc- 
curred, sap production would be heavy. 
The 1936 and the 1937 seasons illustrate 
this. With average maple sap, from 
thirty to forty gallons are concentrated 
to a single gallon of syrup. This is ac- 
complished by water evaporation brought 
about by rapid boiling. 

Those who like to get outdoors in the 


(Continued on page 32) 


in Varilyn Montague, 8, and Billy Pierce, 
Sunderland, Mass., testing maple syrup wax 


both of 
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BY B. M. RICE 


5 FIRST OF MAaArcH — 
and in the navy yards of New York and 
Boston, two sleek, white Coast Guard 
cutters and a patrol boat are awaiting 
words that will start them steaming for 
the shipping lanes of the North Atlantic, 
where they will carry on the work of the 
International Ice Patrol. For, already a 
thousand miles of floe ice along the 
Labrador Coast is beginning to stir. 

In charge of the Patrol this year is 
Commander Ed. Smith of the United 
States Coast Guard Service and just now 
I am seated beside him in his cabin on 
the cutter, Chelan, in its snug berth in 
the Charlestown Navy Yard. 

He’s telling me about the work of the 
Patrol, and few men know that work 
better than he, for quiet-voiced, modest, 
Commander Smith is in very large part 
responsible for the scientific accuracy 
with which this service of ice observa- 
tion is carried on. His reputation as one 
of America’s foremost oceanologists and 
a world known authority on polar ice 
has sprung almost directly from his work 
in connection with the Ice Patrol. He 
looks the scientist, slim, thoughtful- 
eyed, his face set in lines of calm con- 
centration. But he was a sailor before he 
was a scientist. The sea is in his blood 
from both sides of the family, his father 
reputedly ‘tone of the ablest whaling 
masters of Nantucket and New Bedford 
days.” 
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Spread out between us, there is a 
large oceanographic map 
mous affair that all but covers the round 
table. 

““Bergs strand all along here’ — he 


-an enor- 


indicates the shallow continental shelf 


° 


off the Labrador Coast — ‘‘and here 

the northern edge of the Grand 
Banks. “Some drift close in here be- 
tween Newfoundland and the Banks,” 
he continues, “‘a menace to Canadian 
shipping. A comparatively few others, 
an average dozen or so each year, carry 
along the outer edge of the Banks and 
south far enough to cross, or carry along, 
the American shipping lanes. Not many 
bergs? Enough though, and I’ll show 
you why they’re dangerous — why it’s 
sometimes necessary for us to shift 
steamer lanes further south to get away 
from them. 

“See this line marked ‘cold wall,’ 


running around the southern edge of 


the Banks, then curving north and 
northeast? Notice that it keeps roughly 
parallel to the Gulf Stream. That ‘cold 
wall’ is really our danger line 

For a moment his pencil moves along 
the “‘wall,”’ then comes to rest on a large 


black cross just off the southern tip of 


the Grand Banks. ““Where the Titanic 
met ice and sank — April 14, 1912 

he states briefly. “‘Each year on that 
date and over that spot the cutter on 
patrol holds .a brief service — three 


Lieut. H. O. Se holl 


The International Ice Patrol 


Titanic service held annually over spot where 
Titanic sank 


volleys and a wreath on the water. 
Brief, yes, but it means something 
and I remember one year a great berg 
drifting there beside us. Coincidence, 
but the thing became too real, spooky 
almost.” 

This year, as in the past, there will be 
four Coast Guard vessels taking part in 
the work, three of them actively, the 
fourth as an emergency or standby ves- 
sel. The “‘active’’ vessels, the Chelan and 
the Champlain, 250-foot turbo-electric 
cutters, will work out from Halifax as a 
base, alternating in periods of 15 day 
patrol service, the converted patrol boat 
General Greene, and the oceanographic 
boat from St. Johns, Newfoundland. 

He had spoken of the patrol area as 
larger than all the New England states. 
Wasn’t it impossible for a cutter, single- 
handed, to comb all that area for bergs 
during one patrol? The commander 
agreed it was, “And yet,”’ he said, “‘we 
know where every potentially dangerous 
berg is, and can tell you pretty close to 
the exact spot where it will be in twelve 
or twenty-four hours hence. Sometimes 
we keep track of a berg for days on end 
and never see it. (Only long unreported, 
or strangely erratic, or slowly melting 
bergs are played wet nurse to by the 
cutter.) 

*“‘Here’s the system. Every vessel en- 
tering the known ice area radios us ev- 
ery four hours its position, weather con- 
ditions, and whether or not any bergs 
have been sighted by it. There are al- 
ways upwards of twenty vessels in the 
known ice area, and, of course, they can 
always shoot information or queries to 
us any time they want. We’re a clearing 
house, and at the same time an informa- 
tion bureau. Four times a day we send 
out our regular radio reports on ice 
conditions. That means a lot of work for 
the radio men — too much — but this 
year for the first time we are going to 
have two men, instead of one, on radio 
duty all the time. We can’t be too busy 
to be courteous, for we are an inter- 
national ice patrol, you see,” he smiled, 
‘and, well, you know what it is to be 
international these days.”’ 

But if the commander of the cutter 
were to depend on ship reports alone it 
would not be possible for him to predict, 
as he must constantly, the future loca- 
tion of reported bergs at any given time. 
It is the oceanographic boat that makes 
such forecasts possible. This boat gath- 
ers data by cruising over the known 
berg area and taking, at some thirty 
scattered points, temperature and salin- 








ity readings. From these readings a 
dynamic current map is issued every 
two weeks and it is from this map of cur- 
rents that the cutter may determine 
what courses the bergs are apt to 
follow. 

“If you know your currents, that’s all 
you need to gauge the drift of bergs. 
Wind and waves as speed and direction 
factors are comparatively slight.” 

At this point we were interrupted by a 
knock at the door, and an officer en- 
tered. He had come to make a report on 
the new rotary drier for the laundry. 
Good. But what about that new stain- 
less steel equipment for the galley — 
and the new mechanical bread and 
cake mixer? In a moment, the discussion 
was over. This was another side of life on 
a Coast Guard cutter, and the job of 
Commander; and I wanted to go into it 
a little further. What for instance would 
the Commander do to afford the crew 
amusement in their time off duty? It 
seemed a silly question. What could a 
Commander do anyway? But the an- 
swer was surprising. Commander Smith 
had just seen to the buying of a new 
talking moving-picture outfit and a 
thousand dollars worth of films (movies 
every night), ordered $100 worth of 
magazines for the crews’ reading room, 
personally supervised the selection of 
materials for model shipbuilding, two 
radios and a variety of games. 

After a while we got back to the sub- 
ject of bergs. The cutter makes no at- 
tempts to destroy a berg. For the largest 
of guns, let alone the cutter’s six-inch 
gun, would have no more effect on it 
than to loosen such weakened portions 
as would break off anyway. Explosions 
of gun cotton are equally useless. But 





from the time the berg breaks off from 
the snout of the glacier, natural forces 
are at work whittling it away: wind and 
waves, and, chiefly, the ocean currents. 
Even in the icy Labrador Current melt- 
ing proceeds faster under the water than 
above, as is shown by the fact that a 
berg becomes top heavy and turns over. 
The constant wash of the waves have a 
tendency to eat out the heart of bergs, 
tunneling quite through them or making 
them U shaped, like floating dry docks. 
A berg stranded on the northern edge of 
the Banks may last for a month; one 
making its way into the mixed waters 


just south of the Banks, not more than 


two weeks; one in the Gulf Stream less 
than seven days. 

Long unreported, or strangely erratic, 
or slow melting bergs receive the cut- 
ter’s special attention. Last year one 
berg refused to melt on schedule and 
kept the patrol in the ice area till toward 
the middle of July. 

When on patrol duty, we wanted to 
know, was one constantly aware of the 
danger of the undertaking? Was it really 
dangerous? 

The region of the Grand Banks, we 
learned, was one of the stormiest sections 
of the North Atlantic one of the ma- 
jor storm spots of the world. In March 
and April the patrol not infrequently 
encountered winds of near hurricane 
force (last year’s patrol reported a blow 
of over 80 miles an hour). By the time 
the icebergs are really beginning to ar- 
rive, though, the worst menace is the 


fog. The always subfreezing waters of 


the Labrador Current blown over by 
the warmer airs of spring create a per- 
fect fog-making machine that shrouds 
the area 50 per cent of the time. These 


French fishing boat on the Grand Banks, as seen from Coast Guard 


Cutter on ice patrol work 
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conditions, though normal, vastly in- 
creased the difficulties of the work. 

“We are, of course, in the ice area 
immeasurably longer than the vessels 
we protect, and our chances of eventual 
ice collision far greater than theirs for 
that reason. Bear in mind, too, that it is 
frequently necessary for us to make our 
way under very poor visibility condi- 
tions to places where the ice is known to 
be thickest. Such conditions you get 
used to, for they are conditions you will 
always find there — but it makes for 
dangerous work and we know it. It’s our 
business to.” 

Looking into the future of the ice 
the saw certain 
changes near; an additional patrol boat 
to cruise the ice 


patrol Commander 
areas near the New- 
foundland coast, so dangerous still to 
Canadian vessels; larger and faster cut- 
ters to be added to the service, each 
cutter carrying a plane. 

As evidence that the Ice Patrol will 
directly coéperate with the transatlantic 
air lines of the near future, he pointed 
out that this year for the first time Ice 
Patrol cutters will carry radiometeoro- 
graph balloons to record pressure, tem- 
perature, and humidity at various alti- 
tudes. The first step, perhaps, toward 
the establishment of a permanent me- 
teorological vessel in mid-ocean. 

However, though commercial planes 
may soon be winging in ever increasing 
numbers between Europe and America, 
it is inconceivable that the Great North 
Atlantic Shipping Lanes will be empty. 
So far as man can look ahead the need 
for the International Ice Patrol will re- 
main as well as for more men like 
Commander Smith a great Com- 
mander in a great and valuable service. 


Assistant ice observer plotting position of bergs on current map 
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ALONG NEW ENGLAND'S BOOK TRAILS 


"he BAY COLONY was deliber- 
ately left until last in this series, because it 
exceeds all the other states in its number of 
contemporary authors, and the difficulties 
of choice seemed unsurmountable! Massa- 
chusetts is first in the number of native 
authors writing today; it is first in the num- 
ber of scholars producing both readable and 
unreadable books for the “general reader.” 
It seems to have produced more poets than 
any other New England state except Maine. 
It offers by way of Boston, the second great- 
est publishing center in the United States. 
It probably has more readers to the square 
mile than any other state, for it is peppered 
with educational institutions of all grades 
and kinds. It has more good bookstores than 
any other state in proportion to its popula- 
tion. It is in fact still the genuine literary 
center of the East, New York not excepted. 

There is a book little known to the general 
public, somewhat technical, but full of facts 
dug out of old New England newspapers, 
diaries, official records, wills and letters, that 
should be commended to those Yankee 
readers who like to chisel their way back 
through the years. It is called “Literary 
Culture in Early New England 1620-1730,” 
by Thomas G. Wright, late instructor in 
English in Yale University. It was published 
by the Yale Press in 1920, It is a source 
book and therefore an eye opener as to what 
the early settlers, educated in England, read, 
and — more important — did not read. It 
considers libraries and the circulation of 
books, intercourse with England, the produc- 
tion of literature and other phases of culture 








Andre Snow 


C. J. Connick, probably the No. 7 living 


U. S. artist in stained glass, who designed 

and made, among others, many important 

windows in the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, New York City 











VL Massachusetts 


BY MARION E. DODD 


This is the sixth and last article of 
this splendid series on New Eng- 
land’s writers and publishers 


for the first one hundred years and ten, when 
religion was paramount and drama tabooed. 

Herbert C. Parsons, a newspaper man 
who has done much in the public service, 
has written “A Puritan Outpost; a History 
of the Town and People of Northfield, 
Massachusetts.”” Northfield was the spear- 
head of the Massachusetts Bay Colony’s 
pioneering advance into the interior. First 
occupied in 1672, Northfield met the full 
drive of Indian attack and was twice aban- 
doned. Like Deerfield, the town has had an 
exciting frontier and war history. The great 
team of Moody and Sankey dominated 
Northfield after the Civil War, and still colcr 
the town’s life through Northfield Seminary 
and Mt. Hermon School. To such sober and 
sombre this excellent town 
historian adds the lighter social aspects of 
country-life and the downright Yankee 
humor which always accompanies the settled 


background, 


settler. It is a valuable contribution to the 
history of Massachusetts and an important 
story of the progressive Puritan. 

Joseph C. Allen, island historian, is the 
author of “Tales and Trails of Martha’s 
Vineyard.” He was born in a Vineyard town, 
Chilmark, and is a descendant of one of the 
patentees of West Tisbury. He was educated 
in the island and, at time, 
worked as a commercial fisherman there. It 


schools one 
is not surprising, therefore, to find that his 
philosophy of life is “luff and bear away” 
which, freely 
take,” or accept things as they come and 
make the best of them. 


translated, means “‘give and 


“In fishing vessels, in whaleships, and among 
miners and ranchmen I have heard tales of 
Vineyarders and their exploits, many of which 
I have been able to connect with other facts 
and characters to complete some angle of 


research. Returning to the Vineyard after 


* Again the bookseller-author of this series wishes to 
state definitely that no attempt has been made to cover 
the field of contemporary that 
has been made on a personal basis of special interest in 
the lives, characters, books and careers of the writers 
mentioned. They seem to me to have a unique place in 
the literary anna!s of the State. They are not necessarily 
“best sellers’’ (a phrase which indicates the worst aspect 
of the book business today) but are important because of 
their direct effect on the level of literary taste. The pur- 
pose of this series is to show a cross section of the literary 
vitality of New England. It is now quite certain that 
the articles will appear in book form this coming fall, 
with more background material and some general 
conclusions. Massachusetts will then, with Connecticut, 
‘shine with her full complement of authors, publishers 
and booksellers.” 


writers - a selection 


many years, I took up the line of search on the 
home ground and for the past twelve years I 
have been uncovering many facts and bringing 
to light old traditions that had long been for- 
gotten.” 


The Vineyard’s one hundred square miles 
of territory was visited by voyagers of all 
nations during the early years of exploration, 
for its physical layout was an inducement to 
seafaring men, sniffing wild grapes in the 
offing, to make a landing. Mr. Allen has 
related the Island folk-tales (discarded by 
its authoritative historian Banks) as part of 
the romantic heritage of one of the most 
interesting sections of New England. He has 
concocted a delicious recipe of legend and 
fact for the intelligent visitor or the curious 
arm-chair traveller. 

In Samuel Eliot 


continues 


Morison of Boston, 
tradition of 
producing distinguished scholar-historians, 
who can write recreated life. 
Morison has long been a professor at Har- 


Massachusetts her 


history as 


vard, but at various points in his career, 
events which are now written in the records 
of our past, took him abroad. The 
private in the army of 1918-19 became an 
official negotiator of peace on three different 
post-war From 1922-25 he 
lectured at Oxford University as Harmsworth 
Professor of American History. These lec- 
tures were turned into a book: “Oxford 
History of the United States,” one of the 
most vivid and readable histories of the 
U.S.A. now available. In 1921 “The Mari- 
time History of Massachusetts 1783-1860” 
slid down the ways to a long life, the first 


own 


commissions. 








Livincston Lowes, Francis Lee 


JoHN 
Higginson professor of English literature at 
Harvard since 1930, probably the greatest 
English, 


started his teaching career as a mathematics 


living authority on Chaucerian 


instructor 
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W. A. Dwiceins, one of America’s fore- 
most book designers, knows his way around 
in type. He makes kites and flies them and 
also goes in for puppet shows and marionette 
production in his spare time 











adequate account of the seafarers of the Old 
Bay State. It was the seafarers who exalted 
Massachusetts to her eminent position in the 
new world. “Illuminated by a fine historical 
imagination,” this book is written by a man 
who is himself a sailor, who has seen his 
decks awash and made a snug harbor up 
and down the New England coast. Rare and 
curious portraits of old shipmasters, paint- 
ings of Bay State vessels in Oriental ports are 
here reproduced, many of them for the first 
time. Morison says: 


“Here is no catalogue of ships, reader, nor 
naval chronicle, but a story of maritime enter- 
prise; of the shipping, seaborne commerce, 
whaling, and fishing belonging to one Ameri- 
can commonwealth. I have chosen to catch the 
story at half flood, when Massachusetts vessels 
first sought Far-Eastern waters, and to stay 
with it only so long as wind and sail would 
serve. For to one who has sailed a clipper ship, 
even in fancy, all later modes of ocean carriage 
must seem decadent. 

“Having written these pages for your enjoy- 
ment, I have not burdened them with citations; 
but, having discovered much sunken historical 
treasure, and taken of it but sparingly, I have 
added some sailing directions and soundings 
thereto in a bibliography.” 


“Builders of the Bay Colony” (1930) is 
history through biography. His preface is 
quoted in full, for through it Morison reveals 
his own character and approach to life. 
There could be no better direct introduction 
to all his books. 


“‘Most of the people described in this book 
would have led obscure lives but for a dynamic 
force called puritanism which drove them to 
start life anew in a wilderness. The common- 
wealth which they helped to create was not a 
large one in their time. In a fair day’s sail one 
could view all the seaport towns and villages of 
the Bay jurisdiction. Two days’ march took one 
to the outermost house on her settled frontier, 
about forty miles from tidewater. The total 
population was something between fourteen 
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and sixteen thousand persons in 1640, and 
about twice that thirty years later. Search the 
modern world, where will you find another 
community of like extent and age, containing 
sO many outstanding, pungent individuals as 
those described herein? 

“Other and more eminent ‘builders’ might 
have been substituted. Eminence and impor- 
tance did not, however, dictate my choice — a 
choice originally made for ten lectures on the 
Founders of Massachusetts Bay before the 
Lowell Institute. I have written about those 
characters of the first generation who appealed 
to me most, and who represent the various 
aspects of life — adventurous and artistic, 
political and economic, literary and scientific, 
legal, educational, and evangelical which 
appear in the first fifty years of this colony. 

“Even by enlarging the scope of biography 
beyond the conventional lines of piety and 
politics, it is not easy to describe these people 
truthfully, yet with meaning to moderns. For 
the men of learning and women of gentle 
nurture who led a few thousand plain folk to 
plant a new England on ungrateful soil were 
moved by purposes utterly foreign to the 
present America. Their object was not to estab- 
lish prosperity or prohibition, liberty or democ- 
racy, or indeed anything of currently recognized 
value. Their ideals were comprehended vaguely 
in the term puritanism, which nowadays has 
acquired various secondary and degenerate 
meanings. These ideals, real and imaginary, of 
early Massachusetts, were attacked by his- 
torians of Massachusetts long before ‘de- 
bunking’ became an accepted biographical 
mode; for it is always easier to condemn an 
alien way of life than to understand it. My 
attitude toward seventeenth-century puritan- 
ism has passed through scorn and boredom to a 
warm interest and respect. The ways of the 
puritans are not my ways, and their faith is 
not my faith; nevertheless they appear to me a 
courageous, humane, brave, and significant 
people. 

“If these sketches of a few individuals can 
convey some hint of the sincerity and the 
beauty in the lives of those who came out of Old 
England to begin the New, my purpose will 
have been fulfilled.” 





His readers grudge the many years he has 








Gallagher 


Tueopor Seuss Geiser (Dr. Seuss to you) 
is Spring field’s humorist. His children’s books 
were best sellers. Author of “‘And to Think 
That I Saw It on Mulberry Street’”” and “ The 
500 Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins.”” The 
world needs more humorists these days. Why? 

















Stahlberg 


Martua Dickinson BIANCHI, niece, heir, 
and biographer of Amherst’s Emily Dickinson 











given to writing a complete history of Har- 
vard College: ““The Founding of Harvard 
College,’ “Harvard College in the 17th 
Century,” “Three Centuries at Harvard.” 
But of course fascinating by-products of this 
intensive study do come along such as ‘““The 
Puritan Pronaos.”’ This book has the vivid 
interest of the spoken word, for it is a series 
of lectures on the essence of the spirit of the 
Puritans, a “setting for the rhythm of New 
England life.’ In his last book (1937), 
“Growth of the American Republic,” he 
collaborated with Henry S. Commager. It 
is recognized by critics and scholars every- 
where as one of the most significant and 
trenchant volumes we have had on the 
development of America. 

Ray Stannard Baker of Amherst plays a 
double réle of historian-biographer, and 
leisurely essayist under the name of “David 
Grayson.” In his early years he was a news- 
paper man. He slid easily from journalism 
into editorial work and was associate editor 
of the famous McClure’s Magazine from 1899 
to 1905, when he transferred to the American 
Magazine, where he remained till 1915. In 
1918 he was a special commissioner of the 
Department of State in Great Britain, France 
and Italy and at Paris in 1919. In his official 
capacity he made a series of reports upon 
certain economic and political conditions in 
those countries. After the President’s death, 
Mr. Baker and ex-Ambassador William E. 
Dodd (then History at the 
University of Chicago) edited the public 


Professor of 


papers of Woodrow Wilson. In 1925 Mrs, 
Woodrow Wilson placed in Baker’s hands 
all of 
reservation of any kind, for a complete 


Wilson’s private papers, without 


biography. The first two volumes were 
published in 1927: ““Woodrow Wilson: Life 
and Letters.’ The last two volumes (7 and 8) 
are being published this spring, so that the 
publication of the Life and Letters has been 














Appleton Century 
Josepu C. Lincoin, born in Brewster, Cape 
Cod, leads a coming author, his son Freeman, 
along paths of increasing interest and charm 











spread over twelve years. If the nine years 
before 1927 are included, when he was either 
in close association with Woodrow Wilson or 
working on documents connected with his 
life and work, Baker has spent twenty-one 
years interpreting the life of a great President 
and the part he played in the destinies of 
many nations. 

During these years, however, “David 
Grayson” has been active, and has conveyed 
to many thousands of readers his love of the 
country and all it implies, if one has eyes to 
see and ears to hear. ““Adventures in Con- 
tentment,” “Adventures in Friendship”’ and 
“The Friendly Road” are now published in 
one omnibus volume. “Adventures in Un- 
derstanding,” “Adventures in Solitude,” 
“Great Possessions,”’ ““Hempfield”’ and “The 
Countryman’s Year” (1938) are all imbued 
with a philosophy of life that says: “. . . We 
are not, after all, the slaves of things, whether 
corn, or banknotes, or spindles; we are not 
the used, but the users; life is more than 
profit and loss.” He is a keen observer of 
nature and takes his readers along the roads 
and orchards of a country village, as well 
as into the surrounding meadows and up the 
hills. David Grayson, alias Ray Stannard 
Baker, is the salt of this earth. The public 
man has always sought the country coat of 
contentment and the quiet life, in the guise 
of David Grayson. He has always jotted 
down the effect this quality of serenity has 
had on his mind and outlook. These books 
are his record. 

In the same town of Amherst lives Martha 
Dickinson Bianchi, niece and heir of the poet 
Emily Dickinson. Almost any nice day in 
the late spring or summer, Madame Bianchi, 
costumed with a cane, slender, tall and erect, 
may be seen swinging along in quest of fresh 
air and exercise. Her wit is scintillating, her 
comments on people and events rapier- 
sharp, her genius as a raconteur great. 
Constant association with the poetry and 
letters of Emily Dickinson has given her such 


command over the content of both, that 
conversation is at times interspersed with 
exactly apt quotation. It makes the race of 
recall and connection an extraordinarily 
exciting one. Madame Bianchi, like the rest 
of the Dickinsons, has been intrenched 
against the world of fact-gatherers. But her 
doors have been open to the lovers of Emily 
Dickinson’s poetry. That original small 
group of admirers of those first gray editions 
of Emily’s poetry has now grown into a 
great host, spread literally all over the 
world, embracing all nations and religions. 
Who is responsible for keeping alive this 
intense interest in Emily Dickinson and 
making her, through lectures and books, 
more familiar to a special public? The an- 
swer is Martha Dickinson Bianchi. Mrs. 
Todd, the first editor of Emily Dickinson’s 
verse (and later of some of her letters), 


certainly paved the way. But the wave of 


phenomenal interest started in 1924, the 
date of Madame Bianchi’s “The Life and 
Letters of Emily Dickinson.” In 1914 Martha 
Bianchi brought out “The Single Hound 
with Preface,” which contained without 
any editorial changes, the poems originally 
edited by Mabel Loomis Todd. Among 
others, Amy Lowell was articulate in ex- 
pressing her acute pleasure in reading “‘the 
whole of Emily” for the first time. In 1924 
Emily’s niece brought out a collected edition 


of her poems called “Complete Poems of 


Emily Dickinson.” This was supposedly all 
of Emily Dickinson. But later on after a 
thorough overhauling of the papers and 
letters of three generations of Dickinsons, 
there were found other manuscript poems 
which in 1929 were published as “‘Further 
Poems.” In 1936 “Unpublished Poems” 
came out, edited by Madame Bianchi and 
her friend, Alfred Hampson. In 1932 “Emily 
Dickinson Face to Face” came out with 
150 unpublished letters, notes and intimate 
reminiscences. In 1937 a complete edition 
of the poems in print to date was published, 
which may or may not be the final or defini- 
tive collection of Emily Dickinson’s poems. 
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novelist 


printer, editor, teamstcr, 
is Worcester’s pride and joy 

















Joun P. Marouanpn, 45, fought in Mexico 
and France in his interval between a newspaper 
office and page one fiction 
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Madame Bianchi in her own right is a 
poet. Since 1899 ten books have come from 
her pen, most of them poetry. ““The Wander- 
ing Eros” was the last to appear. In addition 
to the difficulties of deciphering and ar- 
ranging chronologically Emily Dickinson’s 
manuscripts (she used three distinct kinds of 
penmanship or pencilship during her life), 
Martha Dickinson Bianchi has lectured all 
over the East. She spends her winters abroad, 
usually in England and Italy, and comes to 
Amherst every April to “The Evergreens” 
her old home, for the summer. Emily Dickin- 
son’s house is next door and the path is still 
visible across which Emily would flit (not 
walk!) to see her brother Austin, her sister 
Lavinia, and beloved “Sister Sue,”’ Martha 
Bianchi’s mother. The hurricane of Septem- 
ber 1938 caused rack and ruin on the estate. 
Sixty-four huge trees were uprooted by the 
great wind, and it took ten men weeks to 
clear the place of debris, so that “The 
Evergreens” looks neat but shorn of its 
privacy and beauty. Doubtless Emily would 


Say 


‘““How dreary to be somebody 
How public, like a frog 
To tell your name the livelong day 
To an admiring bog!” 


Homage to Martha Dickinson Bianchi, 
who has gone through more than onc 
hurricane and has survived them all, intact 
What is more, her sense of humor is still 
rampant. 

Not verv far from “The Evergreens”’ is 
the house of another New Englander, 
George F. Whicher, Professcr of English at 
Amherst College. He has just produced the 
best study of Emily Dickinson’s mind and 
poetry that has been published. It is an 
extraordinarily penetrating and sympathetic 
book. He has done all of Emily Dickinson’s 
friends and also her family, a special service 
in clearing the air of misunderstandings 
concerning the spiritual and intimate friend- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Hugh Johnson, Harpswell’s Moderator, is shown as he performs this rite The Harpswell Board of Selectmen will never be seen any busier than this they are 
preparing copy for the annual Town Report. Chairman of the Board Addison H. Rice is 
pointing out an item to Town Auditor Charles K. Durgan. Between them is Selectman 
Frost P. Bailey. Selectman Edmund F. Black, a successful off-shore fisherman, learned two 

nger typing and serves as Board stenographer 





The Moderator recognized this speaker, and she proceeded to talk on a school question. She Talk on the town-house steps: the spring lobstering plans of others, gear for summer fishing 
is Rhoda A. Orr, of the family for which Orr’s Island was named so long ago These same clothes will go to the Town Meeting Dance in the evening same hall 


TOWN MEETING(b 


Photos bye Au 


Of all the babies at Harpswell Town Meeting, Russell Wilson, aged one, came in style. Mrs Figuring up 
Clifford Wilson left him snoozing in the basket while she took part in Town Meeting, helped 
serve the dinner, and later swung in the Town Meeting dance 








hey are A discussion of the warrant around the oil-drum stove in the South Harpswell store with Perched on a rafter, right up at the roof, two future Harpswell voters follow the progress of 
Rice is Verne Greene telling Bill Randall what he thinks of spending so much money on schools the meeting. Charles Gilliam, Jr., and Stanwood Gilliam, cousins, fought off a group of 
lectman There is only one thing that can break up such a discussion at South Harpswell; that’s the other boys to obtain this desired seat 

ed two- arrival of the boat from Portland with the mail 


Ls 
=~ Aa 


= | Voting for officers is by ballot, but all other voting is by a show of hands 
a 


No one ever ate a better meal anywhere than the Orr's Island Pocohontas ladies serve at 


noon, Town Meeting Day. The young lady, Florence Judkins, made the apple pie, and Maude 
Gilliam made the lemon. Walter Merrill, left, and Henry Allen, right, are trying to make up 


their minds. (They finally had a piece of each.) The menu began with « boiled dinner, but 
| included baked beans, and wound up with eight kinds of pie, four kinds of doughnuts, 
y JOHN ( O | I D pudding, several kinds of cake, and ice cream 


hotos bye Author 


Amy Batchelder started the afternoon knitting, but had a sizeable bit of yarn on those Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer, poet, casts his vote for Selectmen, Town Clerk, School Board, 
needles at adjournment. At her right is Alfaretta Lubee, and at her left Maebelle Gatchell Tax Collector, etc. The Pulsifers first had a summer place at East Harpswell, but now they 
(Gatchell, in Yankeedom, is pronounced Gitchell.) They came from South Harpswell live there the year round. Phil Linscott is the ballot clerk 

thirty-odd miles away by road for the meeting 














Bachrach and Little Brown 


Dr. Hans Zinsser, bacteriologist extraordi- 

nary, has popularized a serious subject for the 

public mind. Who’s Who lists this valuable 

author of “‘Rats, Lice, and History” as a 

member of the Groton Hunt Club Yes, the 

one has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
other 











ships with the several men whom she re- 
garded as her “tutors.” It is to be regretted 
that this otherwise fine book, ‘““This Was a 
Poet, a Critical Biography,” contains an 
unnecessary reference, in the Bibliographical 
Postscript, on the surviving member of the 
Dickinson family. It is an otherwise perfect 
job. 

The distinguished David Morton, Am- 
herst’s poet as well as Professor of English, 
occasiona] football coach, boxer, lecturer 
and defender of abused ladies, has seven 
books of verse to his credit. The eighth is 
just about to appear: “All In One Breath.” 
He has also written a critical short book on 
“The Sonnet Today, and Yesterday,” as 
well as ‘““The Renaissance of Irish Poetry,” 
for which he gathered much of his material 
in Ireland. 

Robert Francis of Amherst, a young poet 
and violinist, who is surely coming to the 
top in the world of modern poetry, has two 
books: “‘Stand With Me Here” and ‘Val- 
halla.” He lives alone in an old house out in 
the country surrounded by hayfields, a clear 
rocky brook and a grove of tall pines. 

John Holmes of Somerville has been a 
contributor of verse to the best magazines 
for some years. He teaches English at Tufts 


College, and in 1937 issued a collection of 


poems called “Address to the Living.’’ No 
other recent book of modern verse has suited 
me as perfectly for some years. Holmes has 
lucidity, irony, humor, sympathy, and 
“traps astonishingly right words and phrases 
for subtler thought.” 

John P. Marquand of Newburyport is the 
creator of “The Late George Apley” and the 


Mr. Moto adventure-detective stories, each 
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one of which is eagerly awaited by a large 
circulating library public of “Mr. Moto 
fans.” Two visits to China supplied au- 
thentic background for Mr. Moto, who is 
likely to have a busy future. 

Marquand left Harvard in 1915 to be a 


journalist, but very quickly found he could 


write advertising copy and went into the busi- 
ness. Almost as quickly he found his first efforts 
at fiction successful and has since devoted his 
time to writing. ““The Late George Apley” 
is a delicate satire on a certain type of Bos- 
tonian familiar to many of us. “George 
Apley” won the Pulitzer Prize for fiction in 
1938, and it seemed fitly crowned. No slog- 
ging in historical research or study could 
produce George Apley. He evolved from the 
mists of imagination in full character and 
panoply of attributes. He is one of the most 
celebrated New England’s 
present-day fiction. Marquand’s new novel, 
“Wickford Point,” is due March 15, 1939. 
It covers a period of 30 years in the life of a 
demoralized, moneyless family of New Eng- 
land blue-bloods. If you would like to read 
a complete and detailed exposé of their 
weaknesses and foibles, their absurdities and 
unmoralities, ““Wickford Point” is your meat. 
It is a devastating book. 

At the opposite extreme is ruddy, blue- 
eyed Joseph C. Lincoln of Chatham. He is 
a Cape Codder to the core and has written 


characters in 


stories of the Cape as regularly as clock work 
since 1904. His father was master, at the age 
of twenty-two, of a full-rigged ship out of 
Brewster. Last November he presented his 
readers with “Cape Cod Christmas” (sketches 
of Christmas days in the fifties, sixties, and 
seventies), in addition to a new novel, “‘A. 
Hall & Co.” Freeman Lincoln is following 
in his father’s footsteps by pursuing the writ- 
ing game and has written two novels on his 
own. 

There are two artist-authors whom Massa- 
chusetts is proud to claim, Eliot O’ Hara born 
in Waltham and Charles J. Connick trans- 
planted to Boston. 

Eliot O’Hara is a painter in water color 
and has written three indispensable practical 
books on the technique of water color paint- 








Captain and Mrs. Irvinc JOHNSON of 


Mass., at the 
** Yankee,”’ 


Spring field, 


schooner 


wheel of his 
during its second trip 
around the world 
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Stahlberg 


RicHARD WARREN Hatcn, author of the 
“Curious Lobster,” the outstanding book for 
boys and girls in 1937, of half a dozen novels, 
and the remarkable story “‘The Fugitive,” 


published last fall 











ing. After the death of his father, he took 
over the family enamel dial factory which he 
managed until it was sold in 1928. In 1925 
he held his first one-man water color exhibi- 
tion in Boston, having studied occasionally 
with Hyde and Hopkinson. He went abroad 
on a Guggenheim fellowship in 1928 and 
painted his way from Moscow to the Caspian 
and Black Sea. After a visit to Spain he went 
to Labrador, and in 1933-34 went on his 
longest painting expedition, down the East 
Coast of South America, across Chile down 
to Magellan and home by the West Coast. 
Rocks Beach, 


Maine, and his Water color Gallery in which 


He has a school at Goose 


the work of artists from all over the country 
is exhibited, attracts thousands of visitors 
from every part of the United States. 
“Making Water Color Behave” is a stimu- 
lating and practical handbook, simply and 
expertly presented and graphically illus- 
trated by photographs of O’Hara himself at 
work. ‘‘Making the Brush Behave,” his sec- 
ond book, supplements the first, and ““Water 
color Fares Forth” has been recently pub- 
lished. If you ever have a chance to go to one 
of his shows, be sure and seize the opportu- 
nity, and, if you long to learn how to use a 
brush and books of 
O'Hara. 

Charles J. Connick, designer and worker 


color, acquire the 


in stained and leaded glass, wrote an ex- 
** Adven- 
tures in Light and Color,” an introduction 
to the stained glass craft. “It is the commend- 
able object of this book to bring this ex- 


traordinary book in 1937 called 


quisite interest to comprehension by easy 
and familiar and even humorous discourse.” 
Stark Young said of it: ‘““This steadily en- 
gaging book. . who 


written for those 














Dupont and Macmillan 


Davin Morton, occasional ‘“‘football 

coach, boxer, lecturer, and defender of the 

ladies,” writes poetry and teaches English at 
Amherst 











travel both within themselves and abroad 
... is generously contrived . under- 
neath the whole is a sense of some beauti- 
ful and ultimate necessity and a kind 
of spiritual brightness that shows how much 
of the life pouring down from those high win- 
dows may remain in the student and lover.” 
The physical book itself is a very beautiful 
quarto with 36 exquisite color plates. As for 
Connick, you will know from the first page 
that the spirit of this man informs his writ- 
ing, his design and his craftsmanship. He is 
a remarkable character to be alive in this 
age. Given such a craftsman, now famous 
all over the United States, let us recognize 
his book as the expression of a man and artist 
not likely to come our way again. 


“Charles J. Connick, born in 1875 in Spring- 
boro, a small town some miles from Pittsburgh, 
first entered that city early one evening in 1882, 
an excited and scared country boy of seven, 
holding his father’s hand, and asking questions. 
He had lived on the wrong side of the railroad, 
and knew switchmen and signals, so the great 
colored lights above doorways and in store 
windows dazzled him with apprehensions and 
assurances. 

“His father heartily agreed that somber reds 
meant they marked saloons, 
sources of all wickedness, and that the more 
brilliant oranges, greens and blues of drug- 
stores with singing fountains, were signs of 


danger when 


kindness and goodness. Throughout his stay 
of twenty years or more in Pittsburgh, he was 
a country boy who delighted in the hills and 
ravines not quite covered by the growing city. 

“Always drawing and painting, he entered 
the world of art for pay at the age of eighteen 
as a sort of sub-apprentice-illustrator on the 
Pittsburgh Press. Once when covering an athletic 
meet, he was captured by a lonesome stained 
glass artist who revealed to him the glory of 
broken prismatic color in flickering gas light 
one summer night, and he became an appren- 
tice in Rudy Brothers’ stained glass shop. 


“‘He never lost that first vision of glass frag- 
ments scattered over work benches, touched 
with rays of uncertain light, and he became an 
ardent devotee of the fascinating region he calls 
color in light, which he introduces and celebrates 
enthusiastically in ‘Adventures in Light and 
Color.’ 

“Since he established his Boston shop, after 
studies of the craft in Europe, the honors that 
have been conferred upon him by Princeton, 
Boston University, and the American Institute 
of Architects, are particularly gratifying to him 
because if they mean anything, they surely 
mean that the art of stained glass may some 
day cease to be a lost art in America. 

“His windows are unique in their adherence 
to ancient glassmen’s techniques and principles, 
and although conservative architects call therm 
loo modern, others say that they enrich walls of 
all architectural types as though they had 
grown there 

“Perhaps his most famous windows are in 
Princeton, New York, San Francisco and 
Paris, but the opportunity to develop, during 
one period of time, a great symphonic series of 
windows to control the vibrant light and color 
of one lofty interior, has been given him in 
Pittsburgh, the City he calls his home town. So 
The Heinz Memorial Chapel of the University 
of Pittsburgh may be called his favorite ‘Play- 
ground for the Sun.’ ” 


Connick great 
should be signed by forty or more names. 


says that his windows 
For the men and women, boys and girls who 
work with him are like an extension of his 
spirit as well as of his hands and brain. 
He likes to tell of the Industrial Captain who 
finished a series of visits to the Harcourt 
Street shop with the words: “I’m only a dub 
of a business man, but I know enough to 
know that the happy spirit of your workers 
is a part of the beauty of my window. Give 
them this hundred spot and tell them it’s 
from me because I like the way they work, 
and because they have made me believe all 
I’ve heard about Mediaeval Guilds.” 
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Stahlberg 
Marion E. Dopp, social service worker, 
lecturer, president of the Hampshire Book- 
shop, Inc. “* For leave me 
out!’ she asked, but you wouldn’t have it that 


.s sake . 


way, now would you? 

















Houghton, Mifflin 
Samuet E. Morison, eminent historian, 
private U. S. Army 1918-19, will be found 
almost anywhere attractive, authoritative 
New England history is. His quest is usually 
sincerity and beauty in the lives of those who 


have gone before 











To some writers it must seem a waste 
of time to earn good money by writing what 
might be called “‘piffle” in the world of fic- 
tion. The occupation must pall occasionally. 
The historical novel in vogue today is a way 
out for more serious minded authors, who 
have the skill to reproduce a period, a scene 
and the characters therein. Massachusetts 
has produced some good historical novels, 
those of Esther Forbes (Hoskins) of Worces- 
ter, and Walter D. Edmonds of Cambridge. 
Esther Forbes has been in the writing game 
since childhood for she, her brothers and 
sisters, had a small printing press when they 
were children, and published a magazine. 
She began to contribute stories to various 
periodicals during her college career at the 
University of Wisconsin. Then the war came 


and Esther Forbes volunteered as a farm 
hand on a big farm near Harper’s Ferry, 
Virginia, qualifying as a full-fledged and 
expert teamster. She left her horses to enter 
the editorial department of Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., stayed there for six years, then 
married and travelled abroad. Her first novel 
in 1926, “O Genteel Lady!’’, was an imme- 


diate success, so was her next one, “A Mirror 
for Witches.” Then came “Miss Marvel,” 
“Paradise,” and in 1938 “The General’s 
Lady 

Walter Edmonds, author of “Rome 


Haul,” “Erie Water,” “Mostly Canallers” 
(short stories) and “Drums along the Mo- 
York State. He 
was born in a small town lying on the pic- 
turesque Black River Canal, and has ever 


since been under the spell of his own canal 


hawk” is a native of New 


and the Erie Canal with all their suggestion 
of vanished glory. He has listened to farmers, 
old boatmen, ex-lumbermen, and tramps 
who sometimes work on the Edmonds farm 
at threshing time, so that in all his books the 
gusty, ruthless, coarse vigor of old days 
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on the Erie, have come fully to life. He is said 
to be able to hang wallpaper, do carpentry, 
rough masonry and plumbing; can shoe a 
horse, likes to swing an axe, shoot and fish. 

Richard E. Byrd (Rear Admiral U.S.N.), 
of South Polar fame and of Boston, published 
a book last fall which will carry his name 
down through the years. “Alone” is an 
account of five months spent miles away 
from his base completely alone, isolated in 
the icy snowy Polar waste where he nearly 
died. Apparently his friends persuaded him, 
after four years, to get this experience out 
of himself and down on paper. “Alone”’ is 
one of the most absorbing accounts of the 
power to force a mental equilibrium. 

Byrd had the urge to explore as a child. 
At the age of twelve he went around the 
world alone. In the seafaring years that fol- 
lowed Annapolis, he was cited for bravery 
twenty-one times. Since leaving the navy 
he has taken to the air, dared to cross the 
Atlantic years ago in an aeroplane, flew over 
the North Pole and explored the Antarctic 
regions by plane. In “Skyward” Byrd tells 
the story of his life and flights. ‘‘Little Amer- 
ica”’ and “Discovery” are the records of two 
South Polar Expeditions. All his books have 
reached an enormous public, but the one 
which is absolutely outstanding, is ‘“‘Alone,” 
his exploration of solitude. “None of the re- 
assuring things of the past were of any help 
to him then. Not when his arm was Jamed. 
Nor when he lost the cookbook. Nor when 
the sun rolled beneath the horizon and dark- 
ness washed in from the south for good. 
Nor when fumes from the stove weakened 
him, and carbon monoxide from a small en- 
gine all but killed him. Nor when the radio 
went out. Nor, finally, when the blizzard 











CHARLES GoopsPEED, a bookseller who is 

more than a bookseller. The world beats a 

path to his Beacon Street doors with .. . 

and in pursuit of Americana. His catalogs 

read like novels. His recent book is called the 
** Yankee Bookseller” 











scuffled endlessly overhead, the ice crystals 
thickened on the shack walls, the flame 
wavered in the pressure lantern, and the 
only living sound that side of the South Pole 
was the breathing of a man who was not yet 
sure that he would not die.” 

Another kind of scientist has followed no 
less exciting a career than the ,active ex- 





plorer. But in his case the term would be 
research, instead of exploration. Dr. Hans 
Zinsser of Boston and Harvard University 
has spent his professional life in the study 
of infectious diseases. His interest in typhus 
began in Serbia in 1915 and he has followed 
this disease around the world. In 1934 Dr. 
Zinsser produced a book for the general 
reader, which has gone into ten printings. 
“Rats, Lice and History” was called by re- 
viewers racy, witty, profound, unusual, 
gently learned, unique, absorbing, delightful, 
fascinating. We agree with every adjective. 
To use two more, it is an amazing and com- 
forting proof that the scientist can write for 
the layman. Zinsser is a great reader and is 
completely at home in the general book 
field, so that his background has a distinct 
effect on the interesting plan and prose 
style of this landmark in scientific writing. 
“In his opening chapters the author defends 
with an edged and pointed pen the bacteriol- 
ogist’s right to invade the domain of the 
biographer and to tell the history of a disease 
in the form ordinarily reserved for articulate 
bipeds. He proceeds to a discussion of his 
minor characters, the rat, whose history so 
closely parallels that of man, and the louse, 
the innocent bystander. The stage now set, 
Dr. Zinsser introduces the hero — or villain 
— of the piece, typhus fever. In rapid survey 
he tells of what historians have so strangely 
neglected — the enormous influence of epi- 
demics on the history of the world. Nor is 
this all a story of mediaeval times. Wars are 
still won by epidemics. As recently as the 
World War an invading army stopped short 
in its tracks, dismayed not at all by the 
human opposition, but knowing that they 
(Continued on page 46) 
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SPRING FEVER 

Returning Spring has set me all agog, — 
I quiver with a deep uncanny joy 

To hear that hoarse betrachian, the frog, 


By Frank C. WELLMAN 


Tune up his guttural chorus in the bog, 
And croak the strains that charmed me as a boy. 


I lift aloft my parched and fevered throat, 
So long a stranger to such soothing draught, 
And drink with thirsty lust the liquid note 
Of robin, thrush, and blithesome billy-goat, 
And myriads more the vernal zephyrs waft. 


I see the springing blade and swelling bud, 

My raptured soul with ecstasy exults; 
Reviving Nature stirs my sluggish blood, 
And though I’m standing ankle-deep in mud, 

A gurgling gladness thrills my throbbing pulse. 


So, drunk with trilling birds and budding buds, 
And other such exhilarating dope, 
I meet Friend Wife, begarbed in drabbest duds, 
And stumble o’er a pail of steaming suds, 
And smell the noisome reek of yellow soap. 


Oh why, I ask, — and once again, Oh why 
Should Spring’s Elixir thus be turned to gall, 
And rampant women tip the world awry? — 
A danger-signal gleams in Susan’s eye, — 
Her vacuum-cleaner drowns the robin’s call. 


TWILIGHT SNOW 

It clings to pine and hemlock boughs 
Along the pointed farthest ridge, 
And closer by it covers up 

The railing of the wooden bridge. 


By RoseMarRY FARRAR 


The garden’s dead deserted stems 
That were so green so long ago, 
Have taken on a breathless kind 
Of beauty, being hung with snow. 


This snow that came at twilight will 
Keep falling all the while we sleep. 
Tomorrow morning’s sun will shine 
Upon it, white and soft and deep; 


And past our door a tiny track 

Will show where some small furry thing 
In darkness went his snowy way, 

And with good luck came safely back. 


BITTERSWEET 
Bittersweet trails snug on trees and briars 
All earth is sleeping tucked in snow, and yet 
Gay crimson berries woven by the sunbeams 
Bid us hope when weeping hours are met. 


For tears and shadows like the evening ends 
And courage mingled with the berries red 
Drips hues of sunset tints on bitter hours 

And links the dawn’s sweet hope to life instead. 


By Maser Reep LeBourveau 


IN MY TOWN 


Sloven slattern spring came along Railroad Street looking in 
all the windows. 


By Eva Bearp 


Sooty snow lies deep in the gutters on Railroad Street. 
The crumbling red brick tenements scarcely hold each other 
up. 


Her ragged skirt hung crooked, she had a hole in her stock- 
ing. 
She laughed, the slut. 


4 starling sang his cracked ditty 

On four notes instead of three 

Ho, and a little grey barn squeezed in between two tene- 
ments 

Blushed rosy violet. 


In my town the old brick houses peer out of long windows 
into the springtime 

And jostle each other comfortably. 

One wears a little white plum tree behind its left corner. 

Its neighbor, a dignified house of a delicate rose color 

Chooses for corsage an ancient pink magnolia with dove grey 
branches thick and smooth, 

While over the way 

The fashion is for scarlet quince bushes 

And no house of any position at all 

Is seen on the street 

Without its veil of elm flowers. 


Spring in my town 
Has daring fancies. She knows quite well 
That my town is perfectly respectable 
And has nothing to do with castles in Spain. 
Yet she piles the back of Judge Grimjowl’s old three story 
white frame house 
Over Sam Littlegood’s dirty grey garage 
And behind them both the spires of the ugliest Congrega- 
tional Church in three states, 
Blows a thin pink haze over all 
And fools even the Judge himself. 


THE FIRST CROWS 


The winter drifts lie deep. 


By Frances ANN JOHNSON 


No twig has stirred. 

No early rainbows 

Thaw 

My window sill. 

But, waking from my sleep 
Today, I heard 

Far off, the first crows 
Caw 


Above a hill! 


I have no words to speak 
This joyful Thing 

Within me that knows 

Law 

Beyond my will 

But in some near, new week 
It will be Spring. 

I’ve heard the first crows 
Caw 


Above a hill! 
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Maacu in Bos- 


ton. The air is filled with 
sleet and rain. Yet, despite 
the weather, for six succes- 
sive days some one hundred 
thousand New Englanders 
pay a dollar each to pass 
through the turnstiles into 
the city’s largest group of 
halls, Mechanics Building. 
The magnet is the annual 
Spring Flower Show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society — this year’s the So- 
ciety’s sixty-eighth. 

A remarkable institution, 
this Yankee flower show. 
Consider the facts. Almost 
overnight some two hun- 
dred exhibitors, aided by 
foremost horticulturists, gar- 
deners and architects as well 
as by carpenters, plumbers, 
masons and electricians, cre- 
ate a veritable Eden. Not 
one garden is brought into 
being, but a hundred different 
gardens. Tulips, narcissus- 
es, hyacinths gleam by the 
multitude above fresh green 
lawns. Hemlocked-shadowed 
woodland and stretches of 
meadow are bright with 
wild flowers; formal gardens 
with their dignified greenery 
hold lavish beds of lilies or 
roses, or delphiniums. Every- 
where, flowering shrubs and 
trees line inviting paths; 
fountains splash; brooks cas- 
cade down to lie in violet 
and fern-rimmed pools. Al- 
ways, as a special feature, there is some 
rare attraction —a tropical jungle, a 
waterfall rushing out of the darkness of 
a tangle of palms and ferns and giving 
its freshness to thousands of fragile 
orchids gathered from Africa, Brazil, 
Borneo. Or, it may be a New England 
farmyard: the white Cape Cod cottage 
with traditional purple lilacs and even a 
gnarled old apple tree beside it. All this 
is the Flower Show — beauty and 
wonder massed in prodigal abundance. 

But it is only one part of the Show. 
The other part is substantiai utilitarian- 
ism, and the value of this can be real- 
ized by the spectacle of the many pa- 
trons who go about the show armed 
with pencil and paper on their second or 
third lap, or their second or third day. 
Having satisfied their winter-bred hun- 
ger for the color and form and fragrance 
of flowers, they are busy, like the practi- 
cal gardeners that most Yankees are, 
learning as much as they can about 
horticulture. And the halls are packed 
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General H. S. Dearborn, first president, 1829 


FOR THE COMMON GOOD 


The Story of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


BY WILLIAM H. CLARK 


with information. Not only is the news 
of gardening presented — new flowers, 
new fruits, new tools, new practices, 
new ideas, the annual crop gathered by 
the Society — but also the Society al- 
ways arranges impressive exhibits, that 
amateur and professional alike may see 
not merely what can be done but is in- 
spired to go and do likewise. For exam- 
ple, one year, when the central theme 
of the Spring Flower Show was The 
Garden of Tomorrow, the Society was not 
content to build an actual modern 
house, fill its rooms with modern furni- 
ture, cover the roof with a marvelous 
garden and set the whole in a glory of 
beds and boarders and wide lawns. In- 
stead, the Society demonstrated how 
such revolutionary design could be 
fitted into the New England landscape. 
This was accomplished by building a 
mountain, covering it with laurel and 
cedar, bringing a brook down between 
the flowers and trees in a tumbling 
cascade and then taking the stream in 





gracious curves across a 
wide meadow, using the 
space to show how the tran- 
sition from a New England 
wild hillside and old pasture 
to the lawns and flowers of a 
modern house could be ac- 
complished graciously. 

In doing all this the So- 
ciety remains true to the 
words on its seal — Commune 
Bonum — common good. Just 
one hundred and ten years 
ago, on February 24, 1829, 
the founding fathers of the 
Society chose that motto to 
express their ideal, and to- 
day, although the organiza- 
tion has nearly nine thou- 
sand members, making it 
the leading organization of 
its kind in all the world save 
only for the differently or- 
ganized Royal Society of 
London, it still follows the 
spirit of those words. 

There is hardly an im- 
portant development in gar- 
dening but what bears the 
mark of the Society —a 
fact demonstrated by the 
list of flowers, plants, fruits, 
vegetables and shrubs which 
it first presented to America, 
a horticultural Who’s Who 
in America in sober fact. 
This success is due to the 
principles of the Society: To 
seek knowledge and beauty 
for the common good; to 
balance plain common sense 
with aesthetic value. The 
principles and practice have made the 
Society what it is today. 

That the Society was destined for 
greatness became clear even in its first 
few years when the first president, Gen- 
eral H. A. S. Dearbon of Roxbury, be- 
gan his work. Two of the primary things 
undertaken were the establishment of a 
testing garden and a public cemetery 
— both in Cambridge. An odd combi- 
nation? Well, at the time there were no 
State experimental stations to test new 
ideas and plants so the Society estab- 
lished a proving ground. There were no 
public cemeteries so in response to the 
demand for one, the Society established 
a burial place which was also to be a 
beautiful park. It ‘is the present Mt. 
Auburn Cemetery, where many of New 
England’s most illustrious sons and 
daughters sleep. That the testing 
ground proved its worth became evi- 
dent because it was soon so vital a 
service that, as waves of plant introduc- 
tions began to flood America, its idea 














was taken up by many individuals and 
agencies, and the Society found it un- 
necessary to continue it. 

Thus, too, with the cemetery. Thou- 
sands of similar public burial places 
were established, and Mt. Auburn itself 
became such a institution 
the Society was forced to give over its 
management. It interfered with the 
primary purposes of the organization’s 
charter. But, and here is a typical ex- 
ample of the Society’s practicability, 
when the cemetery property was dis- 
posed of —at a reasonable figure 
the bill of sale provided that the Society 
was to continue to receive a share of the 
receipts. 

With the board cleared and income 
assured, the Society could devote itself 
to its main activities: the gathering and 
distributing of horticultural knowledge, 
and the encouragement of horticultural 
development. 

Down through the decades, these 
two activities have been pursued. The 
first is served by several means. There is 
the library, today not only one of the 
largest collections of its kind in exist- 
ence, but rich in priceless volumes. 
There is Horticulture, the Society’s bi- 
weekly magazine which gathers and 
distributes garden news the world over. 
There are lectures on all horticultural 
subjects. There is the free, public in- 
formation service, an office at which, 
by mail or telephone, information can 
be obtained on any garden problem. 
And, among other things, there are the 
and a whole series of them 
throughout the garden year until the 
season ends with the chrysanthemum 
exhibition just before Thanksgiving. 

Prizes and awards encourage 
horticulture development. Many have 


prosperous 


shows, 


also 





Edwin S. Webster, president, 1939 


considerable monetary value; others 
are medals and cups or even bits of 
ribbon and scraps of paper. But, what- 
ever they may be, they are the most 
highly prized horticultural prizes in 
America today. A certificate of merit 
from the Society for a new flower is a 
patent of nobility while, for the happy 
gardener who receives one, it stands as 
important as a degree from the proud- 
est of universities. 

Probably nothing shows so clearly 
the growth of the Society in accomplish- 
ing all this as its physical plant. For the 
first few years, it met in Fanueil Hall 
and exhibitions were staged wherever 
rented or donated quarters could be 
found. Soon, this proved too limited and 
in 1845 it boldly built the first Horti- 
cultural Hall — on School Street. Cost- 
ing $40,000, a large sum in those days, 
the building swiftly 
outgrown. Sold in 1863 for $90,000, it 
was replaced by a new Horticultural 
Hall on Tremont Street; but even 
with the new hall the shows crowded 
space too greatly and for years the 
tents erected on Boston Common were 
used. During the decades which fol- 
lowed, the library grew so swiftly and 
the various services and concerns of the 
Society multiplied so greatly, that even 
the new Horticultural Hall 
small and, in 1900, the Society sold out 
again and erected its present hall at 
Massachusetts Huntington Av- 
enues. Here, until 1929, the shows of 
the Society were staged as some of 
them are to this day. But, in 1929, under 
the direction of Albert C. Burrage, 
president, the Society staged its Centen- 
nial Mechanics Hall, the 
largest area under a roof which could be 
found. The success of this show led the 
Society to continue the policy of these 
great annual exhibitions. 


was, however, 


was too 


and 


Show in 


Actually it is but one show out of a 
half dozen the Society stages Commune 
But, for New England as a 
whole, the spring show is the time when 
the Horticultural So- 
ciety takes the center of the regional 


Bonum. 
Massachusetts 


stage for a week in mid-March. Amid 
the acres of Mechanics Hall the Society 
gives a preview of spring; and for gar- 
deners east of the Hudson and north of 
New York, the day the Flower Show 
opens is the first day of spring, whatever 
the calendar and the weather may have 
to say. 
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PERMANENT LAWN 
STAIGREEN is a mod- 


ern lawn formula, free 
of troublesome weeds and crabgrass, 
producing under normal conditions 
a permanent lawn of beautiful deep- 
rooted turf, luxuriant and emerald- 
green from early Spring to early 





Winter... Don't experiment, sow 
STAIGREEN. 


Pamphlet‘ How to Build a Permanent 
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3-ft. pl 4 favorite colors, 
eliow, Rose 
peds of each, all for 10¢ 
postpaid to you. Send dime today! 
Burpee's Seed Catalog /ree-144 pa 
100 pictures in color, a valuable guid pevery 
ower and vegetable worth 
growing. Guaranteed 
seeds. Low prices, 
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Syrup and Sausage 


(Continued from page 17) 





early spring, to witness this fascinating 
phenomenon, usually take a trip to a 
genuine sugar camp. It may be neces- 
sary to drive over a rutted, muddy road 
but the experience amply repays the ef- 
fort. If they are boiling at the camp, a 
profusion of escaping steam will greet 
the eye and the essence of maple is 
readily apparent. Inside the shelter, 
someone is tending the evaporator — an 
iron monster with a rather confusing 
series of pans and siphons and valves, 
and closer study reveals that the flow of 
sap is delicately controlled and directed 
according to a definite plan which fos- 
ters efficient evaporation. 

The sap is continually being concen- 
trated as it moves along through the 
various pans. The boiling point ac- 
cordingly rises. When the syrup in the 
finishing pan boils at approximately 7% 
degrees above the boiling point of water 
(which varies according to altitude), it is 
drawn off and passed through a special 
very fine felt strainer which takes out the 
nitre (mineral constituent of normal 
sap) and any other foreign matter. The 
strained syrup is transferred to contain- 
ers, usually tin or glass, and is then 
ready for market. It will be noticed that 
the operator closely checks the syrup for 
sugar content with an instrument known 
as a saccharimeter. This care further in- 
sures a uniform standard product and 
consumer satisfaction. 

And speaking of consumer satisfac- 
tion, here, in conclusion, are some na- 
tive Vermont maple syrup recipes. 

The distinctive character of New 
England cooking, especially that of Ver- 
mont is due to the use of maple sugar 
and syrup. The recipes chosen show a 
variety of foods in which this sweet may 
be used. 

ADIRONDACK GRIDDLE CAKES OR FLAP JACKs 
are your favorite griddle cake batter recipe 
baked in large thin cakes, spread with butter 
and soft maple sugar and stacked in a pile of 
6 or 8 cakes. The stack is te be cut in pie- 
shaped pieces and served at once. A topping of 
whipped cream is optional. 
Mapte Appce Pie 
7% quarts apples, peeled and sliced thin 

7 cup maple sugar 

14 teaspoon salt 

\% teaspoon cinnamon 


7 tablespoon flour 
2 tablespoons butter 
Have pie pan lined with pastry. Put in sliced, 
tart apples. Spread over them sugar, salt, cin- 
namon, and flour, dot with butter. Cover with 
perforated top crust, brush with cream and 
bake in hot (450° F.) oven for 45 minutes, or 
until apples are tender. 
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Map te Cream Pie 
7 pint milk, scalded 
7 cup maple sugar, packed 
4 tablespoons cornstarch 
Y% cup milk to dissolve cornstarch 
2 eggs, beaten 
¥% teaspoon salt 
7 tablespoon butter 
7 teaspoon vanilla 


Heat milk and maple sugar in double boiler 
until sugar is dissolved. Add cornstarch dis- 
solved in cold milk. Let cook one-half hour, 
stirring occasionally. Add to beaten eggs, return 
to double boiler and cook one minute. Remove 
from fire; add salt, butter, and vanilla. Cool 
slightly. Pour into baked pastry shell. Cover 
with whipped cream before serving. 

Map e Custarp Pie 
7 cup maple sugar, packed 
2 tablespoons butter 
1% cups milk, scalded 

7 tablespoon cornstarch 

14 cup milk, to dissolve cornstarch 
3 eggs, slightly beaten 
¥% teaspoon salt 


Have pie pan lined with pastry with fluted 
edge. Fill with custard prepared thus: Heat 
maple sugar and butter until they bubble, add 
scalded milk and stir until sugar is dissolved. 
Add cornstarch which has been dissolved in 
cold milk, slightly beaten eggs, and salt. 
Sprinkle nutmeg over top. Bake 10 minutes in 
hot oven (450° F.), then reduce heat and finish 
baking at 350° F. for about 20 minutes. 
(Grandmother used to test them with a broom 
straw.) 

Mapte Butrernut CHirFron Pie 

34 cup maple syrup 

2 egg yolks 

Y% teaspoon salt 
\% cup cold water 

2 teaspoons gelatin 

2 egg whites 

3 tablespoons granulated sugar 

% cup whipped cream 


¥%4 cup butternut meats, broken 


Heat maple syrup in double boiler, add to 
beaten egg yolks, return to double boiler, and 
cook until mixture thickens. Add salt. Soak 
gelatin in cold water 5 minutes, set over hot 
water until it dissolves, then add to first mixture. 
Cool. Beat egg whites until frothy, add sugar 
gradually and beat until stiff but not dry. Fold 
in whipped cream. When first mixture begins 
to set, fold in egg and cream mixture. Pour into 
baked pie shell. Sprinkle butternut meats over 
top. 

Map.e Butrernut Brownies 
4 pound butter, soft 
2 cups maple sugar, packed 
2 eggs, beaten 
2 cups flour, sifted 
7 cup butternut meats 
7 teaspoon cinnamon 


Cream butter and 1 cup sugar, add 1 egg 
and flour. Mix thoroughly. Spread thin on 
greased cooky sheet. Add other cup of sugar to 
other egg and spread over top of batter. 
Sprinkle butternut meats and cinnamon over 
top. Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) for one- 
half hour. Cut into squares while still warm. 
Makes 24 brownies. 


Mapte Butrernut TEA CAKEs 

V4 cup butter, soft 
4 cup granulated sugar 
2 eggs, well beaten 
1 cup maple syrup 

2% cups flour, sifted 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
44 teaspoon baking soda 
7 teaspoon salt 
¥4 cup hot water 
1 cup butternut meats 


Cream butter and sugar thoroughly. Add 
beaten eggs. Sift dry ingredients and add alter- 


nately with maple syrup. Add hot water last. 
Fill greased muffin pans half full and sprinkle 
butternut pieces over the tops. Bake in moderate 
(350° F.) oven. This makes 24 small tea cakes or 
1 dozen large cakes. 


Mapte Butrernut FRostinc 


2 cups maple sugar, packed 
7 cup granulated sugar 
V4 cup sour cream, thick 
4 teaspoon salt 

7 cup butternut meats 


Cook sugar, sour cream, and salt to soft ball 
stage (234° F.). Remove from fire and cool 
until lukewarm (110° F.). Beat until creamy, 
add butternut meats and spread on cake. 


Bored Map e Icinc 
2 cups maple sugar, packed 
¥4 cup hot water 
7 teaspoon honey 
2 egg whites 
\% teaspoon salt 
V4 cup powdered sugar 


Boil maple sugar, hot water, and honey to 
soft ball stage (234° F.). Let cool while beating 
egg whites to which salt and powdered sugar 
have been added gradually. Pour hot syrup 
onto egg whites gradually and continue beating 
until icing is heavy enough to spread. 


Map e Fupce FRostinc 


34 cup maple sugar, packed 
7% cups granulated sugar 

34 cup light cream 

\% cup (2 oz.) butter 


Cook sugar and cream to soft ball stage 
(234° F.). Remove from fire. Add butter, cool 
until lukewarm (110° F.) and beat until 
creamy. Spread on cakes. 


BAKED BEANS WITH MAPLE SUGAR 


2 cups (7 pound) beans, dried 
% pound salt pork 

7 small onion 

1 cup maple sugar 

7 teaspoon mustard, dry 

2 teaspoons salt 


Soak beans overnight. In the morning put on 
to cook in fresh water. Let simmer until skins 
burst (test by removing a few beans from water 
and blow on them), 1—1% hours. Drain beans. 
Put a small onion in bottom of bean pot, add 
beans. Mix sugar, mustard, and salt and sprin- 
kle over beans. Add hot water to cover. Put 
pork down into beans so that only the rind is 
above the surface. Bake in a slow oven for 6-8 
hours, adding water, a little at a time, to just 
keep beans covered. 


Map.e Canpiep Sweet Potatoes 


6 medium sized sweet potatoes, cooked 
4 cup maple syrup 

7 tablespoon butter 

7 teaspoon salt 

7 cup apple cider 


V4 cup water 


Boil sweet potatoes in jackets until nearly 
done. Peel and put into baking pan. Let maple 
syrup, butter, salt, cider, and water come to a 
boil. Pour over potatoes and bake in slow oven 
(325° F.) for 1 hour or until potatoes are 
glazed and syrup of desired consistency. 


Map te SaLap Dressinc 
2egg yolks 
14 cup maple syrup 
4 teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
7 cup whipped cream 


Beat egg yolks, add maple syrup and salt. 
Cook in double boiler until it thickens, stirring 
constantly. Remove from fire, add lemon juice. 
Cool and fold in whipped cream just before 
using. Serve on fruit salad. 


(Continued on page 47) 


























Beginning with our January issue, Yankee (under an arrangement with Frederick E. Atwood, publisher of 
Leisure) has been fulfilling the subscriptions of the latter magazine. It is our intention to have for Leisure’s 
readers here, and in other parts of Yankee, just as much as possible of the kindly, wholesome viewpoint 
which Mr. Atwood has maintained in his publication these many years. 

It is our hope that Yankee subscribers will enjoy Leisure’s contributions . . . enabling us not only to give 
you a better, broader magazine with larger, national circulation but also to do our part in a better way for the 
nation’s, and New England’s, recreation interests. 

Reader suggestions will be welcome at all times, and manuscripts will be paid for at Yankee’s regular rates. 
All communications regarding manuscripts and subscriptions should be addressed to Yankee, Inc., Dublin, 
N. H. Advertising rates on application from Yankee, Inc., 321 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 


Eames Studio 

The puppet show goes back almost to the beginning of time. In Europe in the Middle Ages it was the most popular form of entertainment for the 

masses and up to the end of the 18th century one finds mention of it in Chaucer, Shakespeare, Jonson, Pope, and Addison. The revival of the mod- 

ern puppet show is sweeping America from coast to coast. Above are pupils in the Lincoln School at Providence, Rhode Island. The photograph, taken 

by Morin Eames, marks the beginning of this man's professional career after many years of amateur photography as a hobby. Camera was Maximar, 
exposure one-fifth at F11, two flash bulbs with reflector, and one inside stage. 
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ANNOUNCING 


that YANKEE still has a few com- 
plete files of the Dodd New Eng- 
land author series, six in all, at 25c 
each. 


that YANKEE still has a few copies 
of last November’s special hurri- 
cane issue — a comprehensive yet 
short description of the storm with 
pictures that you ought to save for 
your kids . . . at 25c each. 

that the May issue of YANKEE will 
be an all granite issue from the 
time the undertaker calls to the 
finished dignified memorial... 
with all the steps in between... 
including a number of epitaph se- 
lections that can’t be beat. 


that YANKEE is planning an all 
hurricane anniversary issue for 
next September and will pay hard 
cash for acceptable stories of re- 
construction... and pictures of 
same. 


that YANKEE’s New York offices 
are now combined at 287 Fourth 
Avenue. 


$$$ ——$ LL LLLP ll 


that Y ANKEE’s swop columns have 
been on a cash basis to all sub- 
scribers who did not renew before 
December 10 of last year and even 
so we have hardly cut down the 
number at all so you better get 
your swops in soon before we have 
to do something else again. 


that YANKEE’S advertising rates 
increase as of the May issue. 


that, believe it or not, YANKEE is 
still your magazine and you’ve got 
a right to be proud of it. We are. 
And we get a great kick out of 
what you're thinking and doing so 
don’t be bashful about letting us 
hear from you anytime... be it 
in cuss words or violets. 


YANKEE, INC. 


Dublin, New Hampshire 








PS, Any Ipeas For A Cartpren’s Pace? 
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3000 Books of Leisure 


the hobbyists’ handbook 


HE only complete leisure bibliography is 

now ready. Hobbyists, group leaders, teach- 
ers, librarians will find this the ideal reference 
volume. 64 pages, illustrated, 10 cents 

Back numbers of LEISURE, “‘the magazine 
of a thousand diversions,”’ for 1934, 1935, 1936, 
1937 and 1938, available at 10 cents each 12 
for $1.00. Bound volumes $2.00 each 


LEISURE BOOKS 
683 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 


DD tS B.S. Ba, Bn B.S, DD, SB BL BLL ADD DDS 
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Bertha R. Parker 
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AT HOME with the HOMING PIGEONS 


BY W. R. STAMFORD 


I 1r became necessary imme- 
diately to discard every line and method of 
communications used on the war front, ex- 
cept one, and it were left to me to select that 
one method, I should unhesitatingly choose 
the homing pigeon.” 

These were the gravely spoken words of 
Major General Fowler, chief of the Depart- 
ment of Signals and Communications in the 
British armies, while discussing the pigeon 
service with Captain D. C. Buscall and 
Captain J. L. Carney of the American Pigeon 
Section, at the British G. H. Q., on the 
northern French front during the summer of 
1918. 

And stressing the reasons for his prefer- 
ence, General Fowler said: “It is these pi- 
geons on which we must and do depend when 
every method fails. During the quiet periods 
we can rely on telephone, telegraph, flag 
signals, our dogs, and various other ways in 
use on the front with the British armies. But 
when the battle rages and everything gives 
way to barrage and machine gun fire, to say 
nothing of gas attacks and bombing, it is to 
the pigeon we must go for succor. 

“When troops are lost, or surrounded in 
the mazes on the front, or are advancing and 
get beyond the known localities, then we de- 
pend absolutely on the pigeon for our com- 
munications. Regular methods in such cases 
are worthless and it is at just such times that 
we need most, messengers that we can rely 
on. In the pigeons we have had them. I am 
glad to say that they have never failed us.” 

Statements like the above, when uttered 
by prominent men, help make the homing 
pigeon dear to the ones who keep them. 

Soon after the World War the hobby of 
keeping homing pigeons began to grow very 
rapidly throughout the United States, until 
today the number of interested fanciers be- 
longing to racing pigeon clubs totals over 
10,000. 

Keeping racing pigeons as a hobby or fly- 
ing them in races in competition against 
other fanciers, is one of the most enjoyable 
pastimes one can have. It keeps one oc- 
cupied after business hours and does a great 
deal to help one forget his troubles at the of- 
fice or his trade and at the same time helps 


relax tired nerves after a hard day’s work. 

The following is how racing pigeons are 
trained for races, how races are conducted, 
timing them in, and other interesting facts 
about these speedy birds. 

When young racing pigeons are 5 to 8 days 
old, a seamless aluminum band is placed on 
one of their legs — the band remaining on 
the bird’s leg as long as it lives. On the band 
is stamped the initials of the organization to 
which the fancier belongs, year of hatch, 
initials of the fancier’s club and a serial num- 
ber. 

Young birds take to the air as soon as their 
wings become strong enough to support them 
in the air. After they have been flying around 
their home loft for a number of weeks the 
fancier —if he thinks they are ready for 
their first training flight — will put them into 
a training basket, take them a mile away 
from their loft and release them. They are al- 
ways taken away hungry so that when they 
arrive home from these training flights they 
will trap into the loft in search of the food 
which awaits them. The above distance is 
gradually increased to ten, twenty, forty, 
seventy miles, etc. After the birds are thor- 
oughly trained up to seventy miles they will 
be ready for their first competitive race, 
which will be in most cases 100 miles. 

The fancier can enter his birds in two se- 
ries of races every year if he lives in a city 
where pigeon races are held. These are the 
old and young bird races. The old bird races 
are for birds bred previous to the year in 
which they are to compete, while the young 
bird races are for birds bred the same year in 
which they are to compete. 

The birds are, as a rule, placed in one of 
the club’s shipping baskets and sent to the 
Railway Express station, where a Convoyer 
directs the placing of the baskets in the ex- 
press car. A Convoyer is a person sent with 
racing pigeons, whose duty it is to liberate 
them the morning of the race. 

Arriving at the race point the Convoyer 
removes the baskets from the express car and 
gets them ready for the liberation. 

When the bird homes from a race point 
and traps, the fancier removes a counter- 
mark from the bird’s leg, and places it in a 








small circular, metal container or capsule, 
and drops it through a hole of a pigeon timer. 

Before pigeon clocks — which cost any- 
where from $15.00 to $50.00 — can be used 
to time in birds, they must be sealed by of- 
ficials of the club to prevent any tampering 
with the mechanism. The officials also figure 
the bird’s speed at the end of a race, and the 
bird making the most yards per minute wins 
the race. Pigeons in some races have flown 
over 2,000 yards per minute. 

How many miles will racing pigeons fly 
during a day? The following facts will give 
one an idea on what these birds are able to 
accomplish in favorable weather conditions: 

Some birds will fly 500, 600, and even 700 
miles in a day. In 1885, a bird named Ned 
Damon, owned by Fred Goldman, was the 
first racing pigeon to fly 500 miles on the day 
of liberation in the United States. 

Gainsville and Lady Gainsville, flying to 
Philadelphia, Pa., in 1896, were the first two 
birds to accomplish 600 miles on the day of 
liberation in the United States, and birds 
flying to Buffalo, N. Y., in 1898, were the 
first to make 700 miles in the day. 

L. C. Curtis of Boston, Mass., is another 
fancier whose birds have made wonderful 
records. One of them in particular is mar- 
velous. In 1930, six of his birds — after being 
on the wing 12 hours and 16 minutes — won 
the first six positions in the strong Boston 
Concourse’s 600-mile race. His pigeon lofts 
have cost him over $30,000. 

An almost unbelievable performance was 
made by a homing pigeon. This bird was 
released in Paris, France, and homed to its 
loft in 24 days to Indo China, a distance of 
7,200 miles averaging 300 miles a day for 
the elapsed time. What a story this feathered 
aviator could tell. 

Just how homing pigeons really find their 
way home when taken hundreds of miles 
away has always remained a mystery to 
science. Much has been written on the sub- 
ject, but the truth about it has never been ex- 
plained. 








LIKE A BARGAIN? 


Old Cape Cod House 
In Southern 
New Hampshire 


Cost $7000 to Buy and 
Renovate 


Owner removed and 
WILL SELL for $3500 
Four acres on lightly travelled black road, brook in 


garden. Six rooms, fireplaces, bath, driven well, guest 
house, garage. Reply: 


Box REY, Yankee, 321 Park Sq. Bidg., Boston, Mass. 

















It’s fun putting up a 
Hodgson Camp Cot- 
tage made of lasting 
oiled-cedar. And you 
don’t need to be 
a mechanic. Hodgson 
does all the carpentry 
for you. Doors are 
hung, windows placed, 
joints mitered to fit snug and true, 
roof delivered complete! 

You merely fit the sections of a 
Hodgson Camp Cottage together and 
lock them tight with our special bolts. 
No sawing, nailing, or painting! Rust- 


THE HODGSON CAMP COTTAGE... 


SET IT UP OVER THE WEEK END! 





HODGSON CAMP COTTAGES 


E. F. HODGSON CO., 1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass.; 730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


less hardware. Only $200 up. Extra 
rooms easily added. See the Hodgson 
Colonies indoors in New York or 
Boston. Or write for Catalog XY-3, 
showing houses, kennels, greenhouses, 
playhouses, etc. 




















SAVE PETS LIKE THESE? 





Over 400,000 dogs 





6 Park Street, Boston 
Lafayette 6020 





PROTEST BY JOINING 
THE NEW ENGLAND ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY 


This organization is dependent upon dues, donations, and bequests 


are vivisected each 
year in this country. Experimenters may burn, freeze, poison, starve or mutilate them 
without fear of punishment. With your help we will carry on the battle to save our strayed 
and stolen pets from such a fate. 


Associate Membership $1.00 
Active Membership $5.00 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 








CorRRECTION 

Due to an oversight, certain material was 
omitted from our article on the Spruce Sawfly, 
last month. Mr. W. C. O’Kane, Deputy Com- 
missioner of the Department of Agriculture of 
the State of New Hampshire, and Mr. K. E. 
Barraclough, Extension Forester of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, call our attention 
to this fact. The omitted material is herewith 
presented. 

The Department of Agriculture of the State 
of New Hampshire has engaged in extensive 
work on the spruce sawfly since it was first 
discovered in New Hampshire, and maintains 
a parasite laboratory at Durham. In addition, 





it has maintained for two years a field station 
on the side of Monadnock, accumulating im- 
portant information on the mortality of the 
spruce sawfly under New Hampshire condi- 
tions, and has conducted surveys of the abun- 
dance of the insect in the southwestern part of 
the State. Throughout the past summer the 
Department employed a full time man on 
spruce sawfly work in addition to the work 
done by Mr. J. G. Conklin. 

The Extension Service of the University of 
New Hampshire has also been most active in 
the fight against the spruce sawfly. It was 
responsible at the start of the sawfly campaign 
for the calling together, in conference at Dur- 


ham, the various state and federal agencies con- 
cerned with the problem. Through circular 
letters and press releases its county extension 
workers and editorial staff have kept the public 
informed concerning the pest. The Agricultural 
Experiment Station, codperating with the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Entomology, has contributed 
funds and personnel to sawfly work, and at the 
present time parasites are being raised at the 
University of New Hampshire. 

The picture in the left-hand column, page 23 
of the February issue of Yankee, shows J. G. 
Conklin of the New Hampshire Department of 
Agriculture in the center foreground, not L. W. 
Rathbun as the caption stated. 
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Boston Herald 


BASKETBALL! America’s Greatest Game! 
IVY LEAGUE’S DARTMOUTH AND HARVARD TIED AT 9-9. 


Exactly forty-seven years ago, J. A. Naismith, at what is now the American International College at Springfield, Mass., was tossing a football 
around in the college gym. It stuck in a draped portion of a net, which some workmen had left hanging from the balcony. “Bet you can’t do 
it again,”’ an observer gibed. Thus, was basketball born. 

Last year 80,000,000 watched, 18,000,000 played, far more than the combined totals of either football or baseball, often considered 
America’s most popular games. 

The sport found its real beginning in the West, but gradually worked its way back East, until this year finds top teams here that can give the 
Hilliards of St. Joseph, Mo., and the Kansas City Athletic Club — champions for years — something to think about. 

Nor are the champions the only ones who enjoy it, either. Boston alone, this year, under the tutelage of Eddie Casey, onetime Harvard 
football coach and star player, and Joe McKenney, former Boston College Coach, will see over 50,000 school boys and girls participate. 

And all over New England, in the small towns and large, the various basketball leagues — college, interstate, intersectional, scholasti¢ — 
male and female — are in action once again in their biggest season ever. Watch the papers for their schedules. 
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WHo’s GOT THE BUTTON? 


BY POLLY preSTEIGUER CRUMMETT 


fins you just see the whole 
world climbing out of bed to button itself up 
for the day? It’s been done for hundreds of 
years. 

But there are times when buttons serve en- 
tirely for ornamentation. Even one striking 
button set at a strategic place on a costume 
will produce the acme of artistry. Some will 
recall the basques, worn by ladies fifty or so 
years ago, which were fastened from chin to a 
point below the waist with as many small 
buttons as could be sewed ciose together. 

Perhaps there is no other industry that has 
used so many different mediums for their 
products as the button factories. There are 
the pearl buttons, from native divers in, per- 
haps, far off Australia. Through skilled proc- 
esses are produced the exquisite iridescent 
pearl buttons, which may sell from twenty- 
five cents a dozen to seventy-five cents or 
Rubber buttons, first 
molded solid ones and then those that were 
latter might 

emblem, a sickle, 
a fly or other designs pressed on 


more for a single one. 


pressed. These have had a 


Masonic a pestle and 

mortar, 

them. 
Brass 


worn on men’s frock coats to large and small 


buttons, evolved from plain ones 
ones for ladies’ wear in the most elaborate de- 
signs, cover many subjects such as literature, 
fables and romance, 
Under the sports, for in- 


sports, Opera, scenery, 
also mythology. 
in my collection, are those showing 
toboganning, 


horseback riding and 


stance, 
such activities as tennis, row- 
ing, sailing, archery, 
hunting. 
Pierrot and Pierrette, Phaeton 
driving the chariot of his father, the 
the sun, are representative specimens. 
When calico wrappers, not house coats, 


Pegasus, 


God of 


were the proper thing for morning wear for 
ladies, they were fastened with small china 
buttons having colored bands or tiny con- 
ventional patterns, and were selected for 
coloring to match the calico. These calico 
buttons were never elegant, but today are 
eagerly sought after by button enthusiasts 
and are hard to find. 

A variety of bone buttons was used princi- 
pally on men’s clothing. I have such; some 
with checkered designs, others carved, some 
with cloth and bone and metal and bone. 

Any hour, I can thoroughly absorb myself 
in classifying, making designs for my cards, 
digging for button history, or getting an ex- 
change box ready for another button col- 
lector. My yellow and black cardboard is 
heavy and I mount buttons of same material 
on them; each card in a different design. 
These can be displayed most satisfactorily in 
a Jarge screen; then white paper plates with 
gold borders make a fitting background. 
These resting on individual wire easels are 
lovely. On these you can see the jewel but- 
tons bound with brass. These are of varied 
dainty and sweet, 


colored stones, used on 


ladies’ than seventy- 
of this 
type which had been found on the sight of an 
old fort in the South and probably worn 
during Revolutionary days. 

Jet buttons, some very old, are attractive. 
Some are delicately 


best silk dresses more 


five years ago. I recently saw some 


silver 
still 
others used for mourning, have a dull ap- 


carved, others 


lustre, some iridescent, others bronzed: 


pearance. These cover many subjects. Some 
have in settings of pearl, scenes of people and 
animals, perhaps a colored one representing 
back 
many years; been found that go 
back to the Bronze Age. 
plebian buttons, but very popular if one may 


a peacock feather. Jet buttons date 


some have 
These were not 
judge from the variety that comes to light 


Then 


buttons and Sandwich glass ones. 


looking glass 
Milk glass 


buttons of different shapes show to ad- 


there are my dainty 


vantage on dark green velvet. 

During one period, young men wore but- 
head of 
Dagcuerreo- 


tons on their vests with the picture 


their sweethearts. These are the 
type buttons and very rare. 
Pewter buttons were first made in America 
in 1790, and many of this type I have in my 
collection of dress buttons; but early military 
buttons were also made of this material. For 
instance, two buttons of British privates in 
the War of 1812, found in Canada, are in my 
collection. One S.A 
for Confederate States of America and, worn 
Civil War, 
made in England and brought by blockade 


button with C. stands 


by Southern soldiers in the was 
running steamers to the South in exchange 
for cotton. 

My Edward VII diplomatic button causes 
me no end of pride 
made of 


, as well as my Lafayette 
with Lafayette’s 
relief. Mine was struck from the original die. 


brass head in 
Lafayette’s were made of gold and presented 
to him when he was in this country in 1824. 

There are buttons of soapstone and, of 
course, shoe buttons; and I have some I call 
my wedding dress buttons. 

A choice find was a set of silver archbishop 
buttons made from Austrian coins, the oldest 
1675. Several free cities were privileged to 
from 
Salzburg. They show the papal hat with the 
streamers, One 


coin their own money and these are 


crosses and other emblems. 
with the papal hat, crosses and crest is a 
silver papal guard button. 

Inlaid buttons were made in 1745. My 
gold one with Queen Isabella’s head and my 
handmade silver Indian one with turquoise, 
as well as my Garfield and Arthur campaign 
button of 1880 and one brought from Tibet 
by a missionary give varied flavor to my col- 
lection. And then there buffalo 
horn, papier m&ché, vegetable ivory, porce- 
lain, blood and milk. 

So it goes! 


are others: 


Perhaps, you have a button 
box in your attic with even greater treasure. 


I hope you have. Button collecting is fun. 












comer s MMdian Summer 
q 2 A 
Canoe 


© ON THE 
LAKES, or the riv- 
ers, in twisting streams 
—an Old Town Canoe is your 
friend. Easy to paddle. Quick to 
respond at the tiniest tug of the blade. 
Here’s an Indian craft with the lines 
of a birchbark. Tougher, dependable. 
Camp in an Old Town. Fish from 
it. Hunt. Enjoy the wild life of the 
Redskin. 
FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of Canoes 


for paddling, sailing or 
Also Outboard Beats, including 
big all-wood family beats. Rowbeats. Din- 
ahies. Write today. Address Old Town Cance 
Co., 586 Main Street, Old Town, Maine. 


outboards. 








Free Catalog 


Ready March 6 


Fully illustrated, showing special 
footwear and clothing for fisher- 
man and camper, special 
fishing tackle 


L. L. BEAN, Inc. 
36 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 


also 
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WHAT CONSERVATION MEANS 


By O. H. P. RODMAN 


4 om have been so many dif- 
ferent conservation activities in years past 
that it would not be amiss immediately to 
give our interpretation of the full scope of 
what the word conservation means. One of 
the most inclusive — and conclusive — in- 
terpretations of the word is to be found in the 
motto of the National Wild Life Federation; 
it reads: “Believing that the natural resources 
of this continent are economic, social, recrea- 
tional, and aesthetic assets which should be 
restored and perpetuated for our posterity, 
and realizing this can be achieved only 
through an aroused and enlightened opinion 
among the people of this nation, we dedicate 
this Federation to these ends.”’ 

The full scope of conservation is realized 
in the words “economic, social, recreational 
and aesthetic.” Too many people have 
thought of conservation as being meaningful 
only to the sportsman. That is but a part of 
the whole picture. A polluted river is a health 
menace. Land, which has been laid bare by 
over-cultivation, becomes a loss to the farmer 
— an economic problem which affects your 
dinner table. Beautiful landscapes, still un- 
spoiled by axe or saw, the song of birds, the 
quiet lake, the chance beauty of a leaping 
deer — these are aesthetic heritages. They 
are economic assets, too, which bring people 
many miles, spending money for cars, gaso- 
line, hotel and camp accommodations, 
cameras, and a hundred other things. Con- 
servation includes every one of us since it has 
to do with the water we drink, the food we 
eat, the minerals which are turned into our 
cars and our machinery, the clothes we wear. 
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Our natural resources are the actual and 
material foundation of our country. 

But we have not safeguarded that founda- 
tion. And there is little consolation in the 
fact that here in New England we have done 
no worse than in other sections. Though the 
abuse of our natural resources is not a matter 
of today or yesterday, but all our yesterdays 
— three hundred years of them — yet it is 
a story too easily told. 

“When our forests were cut,” to quote 
from a report of the Connecticut Fisheries 
and Game Department, ‘‘all woodland game 
suffered. . . . Forest fires and exposure of 
soil destroyed the humus, which had ac- 
cumulated over countless centuries. Rainfall 
was no longer conserved, but ran off quickly 
on the surface, causing erosion. Quickly 
melting snows contributed to spring freshets, 
causing erosion and pollution of the streams 
with silt. The loss of soil fertility affected the 
character and growth of trees and other land 
crops, which in turn affected the game 
supply. Silted streams destroyed the food 
supply for fish. Industrial pollution, and the 
construction of dams, which prevented the 
passage of fish to their spawning grounds, 
followed to complete the destruction.” 

To this picture must be added that in the 
clearing of our fields we have too seldom 
taken thought to the preservation of natural 
game cover, cutting our hedgerows and 
brush corners for the sake of a few more 
furrows; that even as in the West we have 
sunk our ditches and drained our swamps 
and so lowered the water table that in many 
places our land is unfavorable to life, least of 





Sledding out red spruce sawlogs in the Green Moun- 
tain National Forest, Vermont 


all to wild life; and that, finally, modern 
cross-country highways are pocketing our 
game, making of once wild areas veritable 
lunch counters for predators. 

There is, of course, a sacrifice that in- 
dustrial development reasonably demands. 
The sites of our cities, factories, and high- 
ways were yesterday’s wilderness. And we 
could not, if we would, bring back the old 
wilderness. But haven’t we sacrificed 
much? Do some of our biggest New England 
rivers have to be little more than open sew- 
ers? Do state Fish and Game Departments 
have to plant trout in spring freshet streams 
(they will run dry in July) at the order of 
politicians who promised friends some fishing 
in return for votes? Does it not make your 
blood boil to know that the U. S. Public 
Health Service, which J. N. Darling once 
called an “aloof subsidiary of the Treasury 
Department,” requested $11,000,000 to 
drain the state of Maine under the ob- 
viously false pretext of “controlling mala- 
ria”? There was no malaria to destroy. 
Maine’s State Health Department proved 
that. Such drainage would simply have 
destroyed extensive breeding and feeding 
areas for wild fowl] and wild life. Aren’t there 
enough political footballs without adding 
wild life to the list? 

If the fish ladders that Maine is placing in 
all her rivers suitable to the Atlantic Salmon 
once more open up the way to lost spawning 
grounds, New England will be millions of 
dollars in pocket. If, as Connecticut believes, 
all her unproductive idle land (about 25 
per cent of the state’s total area) could be 
placed under management for forest and 
wild life, not only would wild life increase 
many fold, but thousands of men would be 
given permanent, useful jobs, thousands 
more the opportunity for healthful recrea- 
tion, and the whole project would have paid 
for itself in twenty years. If Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island could prevent sewage from 
polluting the Connecticut River, Narragan- 
sett Bay would once more be open to the 
valuable shellfishing industry. 

Such projects and possibilities are legion. 
Most of them, however, must be prefaced 
with an if and a when. For we have built up 
over three centuries in New England a point 
of view utterly opposed to the sensible con- 
servation of anything — let alone a partridge 
or a pine tree. By the same token the basic 
mechanics of our civilization has been, ex- 
cept accidentally, toward the destruction of 
everything that is not man-made. If we are 
really to free our rivers of pollution, to cite 
but one instance of reconstruction, many 
industrial processes must be redevised and 
perfected and wholesale replacement of 
sewage systems in many of our large cities 
affected. Such things cannot be done over- 
night. 

But the goal does now remain constant: 
abundant wild life, healthy land and healthy 
waters. Our New England conservation de- 
partments are sanely working toward it. 
Happily, they have discarded the theory 
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that all we need in order to have lots of fish 
and game is to stock bountifully. 
Connecticut, for example, as a result of 
data gathered for all her streams and from 
the recovery of several thousand tagged 
trout, has a sound policy of stream stocking. 
New Hampshire has just completed a survey 
of her inland waters to determine suitability 
for fish species, and will follow this up with a 


survey of all her game areas. Maine is in the 
midst of similar surveys. 

The ultimate end of such research is to 
gain sufficient knowledge of our wild life 
that conditions in cover and stream may be 
made suitable for natural propagation. The 
immediate end is to teach the conservation 
department what actual field conditions it 
has to work with. But the bridge between the 


actual and the ideal is not easily crossed. As a 
case in point, all southern New England 
trout brooks will continue to be stocked with 
legal size fish, because southern New Eng- 
land has now almost no feeder streams suit- 
able to spawning or the protection of young 
fish; the streams are subject to violent fluc- 
tuations of temperature and volume; and 
there is a vast army of fishermen waiting to 





O.. of the most interesting 
aspects of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
training program in the forestry camps is the 
attention being placed upon worthy use of 
leisure time. 

Under the direction of an educational 
adviser and his staff of teachers, ably aug- 
mented by voluntary services from the Army 
officers and the technical personnel attached 
to the camp, the boys are being taught to 
develop their talents in a wide variety of 
purely voluntary activities. Evening hours 
are being profitably spent in arts and crafts, 
music, and such vocational pursuits as radio, 
auto mechanics, gardening and other activi- 
ties of a highly useful nature. 

At six o’clock, the evening’s activities are 
announced through the camp’s all in- 
clusive public address system. At this time, 
the visitor may see the young men heading 
for the camp schoolhouse, where most of the 
activities take place. Here may be found a 
comfortable library housing books, current 
magazines, and a diversified variety of 
pamphlet material. Here also are classroom 
facilities with blackboards, writing desks and 
other equipment. In the radio room, eight or 
ten boys are absorbed in the intricacies of 
building a short-wave transmitting unit 
under the direction of an enthusiastic en- 
rollee, whose background admirably fits 
him to take charge of this group. In the press 
room, the Journalism Club is busily engaged 
in producing the camp newspaper. Here the 
Art Editor may be observed drawing car- 
toons, illustrations and designs for the 
publication. The production men have their 
jobs, typing the copy on to the stencils, and 
operating the mimeograph machine. 

Arts and crafts activities in camp have 
the largest following; leathercraft, wood 
carving, and metal-craft. In its own special 
quarters, the Craft Club makes moccasins, 
belts, keytainers and pocketbooks. Projects 
in the manufacture of metal ash trays, book- 
ends and table lamps have been completed 
and many are now engaged in plastics and 
silk screen process work. One boy is planning 
to make a desk set, letter opener, writing-pen 
stand and other articles for gifts. Another 
hopes to carve a wooden plaque with an 
Indian’s head, to present to his best girl. 
All have individual ideas as to the type of 
work they would like to take up, and the busy 
teacher is hard put to provide each boy with 
the materials and tools with which to work. 

Photography has also become a thriving 
occupation for some. Organized into a 
Camera Club, the boys have constructed a 
dark room complete with printing machines, 
safe lights, enlarger and other equipment 
necessary for the proper progress. 


CCC HOBBIES 


By Marion Seagrave 


In the Company Mess Hall, camp musical 
organizations gather for individual and 
group instruction in instrumental and orches- 
tral music. 

A visit to the camp would not be complete 
without dropping in on the Camp Wood- 
working Shop where a complete setup of 
power tools is available. The young men are 
here given the rudiments of carpentry, are 
taught how to operate the lathe, circular 
saws, jigsaws, and other types of machinery. 
Many articles of furniture and some excel- 
lent examples of amateur cabinetmaking 
have been produced. 

Of course, not all of the young men’s 
leisure activities are confined to hobbies or 
crafts. A long while back the Forest Service 
realized that there were many boys in the 
camps, whose educational careers had been 
cut off through no fault of their own, and 
who wished to better themselves, even 
though unable to continue their school life. 
Accordingly, for the past three years, the 
Forest included its technical 
staff to help materially in furthering the 
knowledge of the young men, and to give 
them a working idea of what they are doing 
at camp, how it is done, and why. 

Evening 


Service has 


held in Forestry, 


where an instructor, in simple terms, dis- 


classes are 


closes why a certain stand of tree was im- 
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proved while another was clear cut for cord 
wood; why certain areas were planted to 
pine and others not; why certain species of 
trees are preserved, and others cut out. 

Then, too, we might find the engineer, out 
on the ball field unfolding the mysteries of 
the surveyor’s transit and leveling rod and 
letting the boys try it out for themselves. 

A visit to the truck repair shop would find 
the camp mechanic busily stripping an auto- 
mobile engine down, carefully explaining 
the engine’s working parts, and teaching the 
theory of combustion motors. 

In the blacksmith shop the venerable 
smith is explaining an almost forgotten art 

that of wrought iron work. Here the boys 
may turn out andirons, fireplace screens, and 
other types of delicate filigree work. Perhaps 
not a highly profitable future, that of a black- 
smith in this horseless carriage era, but a 
very entertaining trade. 

Nor are the camp superintendent and the 
commanding officer exempt from teaching 
classes. The superintendent brings his pupils 
to his office and shows them the entire work- 
ings of the executive end of the camp routine. 
The commanding officer does likewise. He 
points out to his pupils his part of the execu- 
tive end of the camp routine, how daily ra- 
tions of the mess are kept; how the food is 
bought to be within daily ration limits; how 
he figures the monthly pay roll and so on. 
Each and every member of the technical 
personnel has his own particular subject to 
teach these boys, willingly devoting hours of 
his own leisure time to their betterment. 
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CCC activities of course aren’t all just hobbies 
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pull the trout out as soon as they are put in. 
Practical conservation is a compromise, an 
attempt to make the best of nature’s balance 
already upset, to restore it so far as possible, 
but constantly to be prepared to have it up- 
set all over again. Our frequently flood- 
scoured rivers, periodically robbed of their 
natural fish food, should all, in theory, be 
groomed to withstand the worst ravages of 
flood and drought. We are not speaking here 
of the building of huge flood control dams, 
but small V dams and similar constructions 
that will serve to deepen pools sufficiently to 
keep them cool in summer, check undue 
scouring, and cause aeration. Splendid work 
of this sort has been done on the Salmon and 
Blackledge Rivers in Connecticut, and else- 
where, too, for that matter; but to carry out 
such work on all streams that need it would 
be practically and immediately impossible. 
There is, however, aside from the sudden 
changes wrought by flood, a change of quite 
another sort that conservation must take 
into account. Though New England has until 
very recently shown a steady increase in 
population, there is today 50 per cent less 
land under cultivation than at the end of the 
Civil War. Farms are fast going back to 
forest — scrubby, inhospitable stuff for the 
most part. Southern New Hampshire was at 
one time an important grain producing area. 
It has long since ceased to be that, with the 
result that quail have all but disappeared 
from the state. They have, indeed, scattered 
and thinned out in all our New England 
states for the same reason. And no amount 
of restocking will bring them back where 
proper food is lacking. It may well be that 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, as in 
Connecticut, our pheasants are finding a 
leaner and leaner time of it hunting for the 
one ear of grain where two grew before. 
These then are the problems of conserva- 
tion: that it not only seek to improve natural 
conditions, and to understand and offset the 
tangents of nature and the puzzling ills of 





wild life, but in doing these things enlist the 
co6peration of a hodgepodge of special 
interests — farmer, sportsman, trapper, na- 
ture lover and nature protector, politician 
and manufacturer, government agencies and 
the many-headed public. No easy task. 

It can now be said, nevertheless, that here 
in New England, as elsewhere, more has been 
done in the last decade to spread the gospel 
of true conservation than in the previous five 
decades. Public education has become an 
important part of the work of conservation 
departments. Free public lectures, game 
breeding courses, game management areas, 
education of the farmer to the dangers of 
“clean farming’ and of school children to 
the kinds of wild life, are but a few of the 
practical results. Today the game warden is 
as much a teacher in his district as he is a 
patrolman or a supervisor of fish and game. 
Newspapers and magazines give an increas- 
ing amount of space to outdoor activities and 
But the 
movement at present to conserve our natural 
resources is that inaugurated by the National 
Wild Life Federation. 

This organization, a non-political, non- 


conservation programs. greatest 


partisan, non-profit group has united some 
36,000 clubs and groups interested in the 
outdoors under their banner —a total of 
over two million people and that means two 
million votes— and votes mean business 
when they run to that number. An example 
of the widespread activity of the Federation 
is that they have obtained an official proc- 
lamation from the President of the United 
States to set aside a week each year during 
which conservationists all over the country 
hold gatherings, dinners, and sell Wild Life 
Stamps to build up a fund that will spread 
throughout the land the full meaning of how 
important conservation of trees, soil, and all 
wild life actually is. 

This year Wild Life Week has been set for 
March 19th through the 25th. It deserves the 
interest and support of all New England. 


U.S. Forest Service 


Hardwood logs being unloaded on the ice at Lovewell’s Pond, Maine, to await the spring breakup 
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Book Talk 


(Continued from page 7) 





around this American and long poem and 
prepare for a long night of vast wind and 
blazing stars before you uncurl again. 


Repcoats AT Castine, by Arthur W. Patter- 
son. (With Illustrations by Paul Quinn. 
Stephen Daye Press, Brattleboro, Vt. $2.00.) 
Patriots, Redcoats, a small edition of the 

Boston Tea Party, a Whig boy who loves a 

Tory girl, shooting, drums, spying, forts, 

warships — these are some of the ingredients 

of any good historical novel of the Revolu- 
tionary War. But when they are mixed in 
with Pentagoet—which is now called 

Castine, Maine — you have an added at- 

traction. For Castine is one of the hot spots of 

American history, as well as being one of 

America’s loveliest peninsulars. Judge Pat- 

terson’s book ought to make all boys of 

fifteen sit up and take notice. 


Biack LAND 


A Puritan 1n Voopoo-Lanp, by Edna Taft. 
(The Penn Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. $3.00.) 

Because the author was fascinated as a 
child by the diary of a sea-going ancestor, 
who carried cargoes of “black ivory” from 
the African Slave Coast to Haiti, she re- 
solved that some day she would go down 
there to Haiti and see what the ivory had 
turned into. She did. And here’s what she 
found. 

She found every kind of thing in the fasci- 
nating island of black people. Color un- 
ending. She dined and danced and visited 
with the blue-blooded blacks. She dug deep 
into the island’s horrible and blood-curdling 
history, she whirled in the social life of its 
haute monde, learned its songs and supersti- 
tions. She did her best to get to the bottom of 
voodooism. She got pretty deep. She was 
disappointed in not getting to see the service 
of “the Goat without Horns,” but she got 
pretty close to it. 

The writer is careful to state that the docu- 
ments that she studied were incomplete and 
probably often inaccurate. She did all she 
could to get at source material. But her real 
contribution is her bodily contact with 
Haitians themselves. She liked them and 
was repelled by them. She describes the 
paradox they are: a people full of delicate 
shades of honor of old France and full of the 
most revolting cruelty and African bad 
taste. 


AMMERER 


Here is an old New England 
school that has successfully 
corrected speech defects for 
over 70 years. 
Write for Free booklet 
Samuel Y. Robbins, Director 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST. 
] 419 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 





















MAPLE SYRUP 


“A" GRADE 


$2.45 per gallon, 


75c per quart 





Maple Cream 45c 

Ib. Cup. Maple 

Butternut Fudge 

$1.00 per Ib 

P. P. Additional 
VERMONT 

MAPLE PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


South Royalton, 
Vermont 


























IRECT FROM VERMONT 


Pure Vermont maple syrup and 


spread packed in tin or pottery con- 


Send for price list. 


The House of Maple Sugar, West Rupert, Vt. 


tainers 








An Old Fashioned 
Sugaring-Off Party 


For our guests every weekend through the 
sugar season 


THE ARK, JAFFREY, New Hampshire 


Rates: $4.00 to $5.00 per day 











BLUEBERRIES 


Those big cultivated ones, for profit and orna 
mental purposes. We supply all sections of the 
country; best 
Free Booklet. Satisfaction Guaranteed 


HOUSTON ORCHARDS 
Box K-12 Hanover, Mass. 


ae 


plants grown; prices right. 
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Syrup and Sausage 


(Continued from page 32) 





Mapte PiInwHeets oR RAGAMUFFINS 

2 cups flour, sifted 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
4 teaspoon baking soda 

7 teaspoon sugar 

7 teaspoon salt 

3 tablespoons shortening 

Té up buttermilk 

2 table Spoons butter 
44 cup maple sugar, packed 


Sift all dry ingredients, cut in shortening, 
using pastry blender or knives. Add buttermilk, 
all at once, and mix. Turn onto well-floured 
board or canvas, knead lightly 30 times. Roll 
into rectangular shape having dough one-half 
inch thick. Brush with soft butter and sprinkle 
over soft maple sugar. Roll up like a jelly roll, 
cut into pieces an inch wide and lay with cut 
side up on a greased pan. Brush top with soft 
butter. Bake in a hot oven (450° F.) for 8-10 
minutes. Chopped nuts (%—1 cup) may be 
spread on dough before rolling, if desired 


Ham Bakep with Mapte Syrup 
Center slice of smoked ham, cut 2 inches thick 
12-16 cloves, whole 
2 table Spoons mustard, dr} 
ly cup maple syrup 
4 ¢ up cider 


Stick whole cloves into fat and rub mustard 
over sides of ham. Lay in roasting pan and pour 
maple syrup and cider over the top. Bake in 


moderate oven (350° F.) until tender, 1%-2 
hours. 


Rice Wuie with Map.ie Syrup AND CREAM 
1 cup steamed rice, cold 
1 cup whipped cream 
ly te as poon salt 
7 tablespoon pou dered sugar 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup maple syrup 
1 cup whipped cream 
4 cup chopped nuts 


Fold steamed rice into whipped cream. Add 
salt, powdered sugar and vanilla. Serve in sher- 
bet glasses with maple syrup and whipped 
cream and nuts on top. 


Mapte Hickory Nut Wuip 
44 cup maple syrup 
2 egg yolks, well beaten 
7 tablespoon gelatin 
4 cup cold water 
1 cup whipped cream 
2 egg whites 
2 table Spoons pou dered su far 
44 cup hickory nuts, broken 
ly teaspoon salt 


Cook maple syrup and beaten egg yolks in 
double boiler until slightly thickened, about 5 
minutes. Soak gelatin in cold water for 5 min- 
utes, dissolve over hot water, and add to cus- 
tard. Remove from fire and cool. Whip cream 
until stiff. Beat egg whites until stiff but not dry, 
fold in powdered sugar; then fold lightly into 
the cooled custard as soon as it begins to thicken. 
Add nuts and salt. Serve in sherbet glasses with 
whipped cream and nuts on top. 


Twistep Doucunuts (sometimes called 
“Raised” or “White’’) 
7 pint yeast bread dough 
1 cup sugar 
7 tablespoon melted butter 
7 ege, beaten 


Flour 


Take 1 pint of dough after bread has risen 
ready for baking. Add sugar, melted butter, 
beaten egg and enough flour to make a stiff 

(Continued on page 13) 
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“a Pinch of This... 


a Handiul of 
That...” 


Old-time Yankee cooks, ac- 
cording to some of the old 
recipes, were delightfully 
vague in telling others what 
to do “Take a pinch of 
this, a handful of that, a 
dash of the other . . .” 


And when you bought food 
in those good old days, 
there was a broad streak of 
luck in the process just as 
there was in successful 
cooking. If what you 
bought happened to be 
fresh and good, you were 


grateful. 


Today, your First National 
Store makes foods available 
day after day of invariably 
high standards as to fresh- 
and 
quality. The element of 


ness, wholesomeness 
luck and of chance has been 
reduced to the minimum. 
This hasn’t just happened, 
but is the result of a plan 
and of continual vigilance 
of an alert group of men 
trained over the years in 
bringing to New 
landers the highest in 
quality at the lowest pos- 
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sible cost. 
Good Recipes are Better 


when the “*“Makings”’ 
Come from— 


FIRST NATIONAL 
STORES, INC. 
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I would like old samplers, old glass slippers, barber 
bottles, hats, etc. Also china of the Hereford pattern, 
which was a. stock pattern about 12 years ago. Will 
swop typewriting, homemade braided rug, cooking, or 
the following books: Clinical Atlas of Blood Diseases, by 
Piney & Ward; Approved Lab Technics, by Kolmer & 
Boerner; Sea Level, Laughing Boy, The Bridge of Desire, 
Cimarron, The Marriage Playground, The Way of the 
Wind, Mystery of the Yellow Room, The Kays, Winning 
of Barbara Worth, Yesterdays Tomorrow, Miss Bishop, A 
Son of the Middle Border. F317 

New parrot cage; lots of fiction by several popular 
authors for: good old Vermont home-cured ham, maple 
sugar or maple syrup. Listening. F318 

I have a $39.50 (when new) Westinghouse vacuum 
cleaner, a year old, used only two months. What have 
you to swop for it? Make an offer. F319 

CELESTA — Who has one of these charming in- 
struments to swop? F320 

Finish winter in my wool-lined, black leather jacket, 
size 40, excellent condition. I want an antique bed 
warmer with long wooden handle. F321 

Want cup plates — china preferred. Have all kinds 
books — especially on Injuns. Many other things. 
F322 

Like to travel? Then you'll like my sleighs: one two- 
seater in good condition, ornamental dash board; one 
single-seater in fair condition. Also one good buggy. I 
like old hammered silver, afghans, knitted or hooked 
rugs, or what have you? F323 

Have 50-70 Sharps Carbine, one of the old Buffalo 
guns. Would trade for a more modern gun or pistol. 


























Books wanted: Sybil's Influence, That Dowdy, by 
George Sheldon; A Wounded Heart, by Charles Garvice; 
The Duke's Secret and Thorns and Orange Blossoms, by 
Bertha Clay. What would you like? F325 


Have a yen to fish trout in secret place where fishing 
is really O.K. What do you want? F326 


Toot! Toot! Will exchange trumpet and violin as well 
as antique glass and pitchers for old dolls. F327 


Marine Sextant in excellent condition. Cost $150.00. 
Will exchange for binoculars or field glasses. F328 

Anyone interested in Psalms-Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs of Rev. Isaac Watts, D.D., published 1823, or 
Fox's Book of Martyrs —also very old? What am I 
offered? F329 

Wanted: Youth's Companion, years 1888-1892 in- 
clusive, or any one volume; also American Standard of 
Perfection of any year prior to 1910 except 1890. Name 
price or will trade S. C. Black Minorca fowls or eggs for 
hatching. F330 


Will swop man’s wool-lined buffalo coat, good as new, 
for really good antiques such as chairs, tables, etc. F331 
Bamboo fly rod, in sole leather case with three extra 
tips, cost $45.00. Kampcook stove with oven. Eight- 
poner binoculars with case, cost $25.00. What have you? 
332 


























I want old used picture postcards that have been 
through the mails, and ~~ of albums. Will swop for 
National Geographics. F333 

I want a ten-foot oval- shaper braided or hooked rug. 
What do you want for it? F3 

1 am now the owner of a io Martin guitar, a $285 
Hanovia mercury sun lamp, and a large collection of 
United States coins. Will swop any of these for part pay- 
ment on a large, inexpensive farm in the mountains. 
F338 ae 

Want to add a book to your bookshelf? My U. S. 
Stamp Album has many empty spaces, especially in the 
earlier pages. Write me what stamps you have and what 
book you'd like. J301 

My list of 97 valuable articles including cameras, 
sporting goods, books, etc., is ready. Let me see your list 
for possible swops. J302 

















Swopparb 
Columns 


(Continued from page 4) 


I have many lids in pattern glass — who needs what? 
I'm roarin’ for a base to a “‘Lion” glass butter dish with 
a lid about 6” wide. What is your hobby? I'll swop 
something extra special for your collection. J312 


I want to swop one younger sister tor one older 
brother. I am seventeen years old, in my last year of 
boarding ¢ school. J315 


~ T want YANKEE, Sept. 1935 to February 1938, in ex- 
change for same issues of Reader's Digest or a copy of 
Let Me Show You Vermont or This Is Vermont. J318 


I have a Keystone Projector, motor driven, model 
E 729 16 mm. I would like a titler, exposure meter, or 
semething to use with an 8 mm. camera or what have 
you? J319 


Am closing winter home and haven't room for large, 
table-model Battery Radio, little used, new outside 
aerial. Radio cost $49.00. Will swop for pink dishes (old) 
teacups and saucers, deep dish for vegetables, platters 
and plates, or what have you. J321 


“Tired of chess? Good, because I want your set of 
Chessmen — king 3% to 44" tall. I offer Lace Making 
mach. or stockinette mach.; deming hand pump 14” 
inlet, or fully adjustable dress form — large size. J322 


Your boy will be warm in my nearly new, black 
leather, sheepskin lined jacket, size 18. Am interested in 
art magazines, books on materials, snowshoes or farm 
products. J324 

Will swop a boat for live lobsters (length no object), 
some sword fish, kelp, and some quahogs shipped air mail 
to Stillwater, Oklahoma. J329 

~~ Choice old glass and. $ hina to swop. What do you lack? 

Maybe I've got it. J32 





























Corner lot, 2 blocks from salt water, opposite school ot 
190 pupils. Two buildings on lot. Located in suburban 
town in Conn., an excellent place for small business. Will 
trade for cheap land in New London County. D213 

Teachers, give ear. You need my complete University 
Home Study Courses in Geography. Answers included 
if desired. Also 13 vol. edition Stoddard’s Lectures 
Semmeee)s gray buckram binding. Reasonable exchange. 








Have Revolutionary flintlock musket and need piece 
¢ flint for it. Have sundry shotgun reloading apparatus. 
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Wanted: old pattern glass in clear true swirl with 
daisy and button. D219 

Author of “Dear Editor’’ (Mulberry Press, $3.50) 
— notes on steps from Americanism to Dictatorship, 
spiced by author's experiences — will swop books for 
prepaid products. Figure produce at retail, less what it 
costs you to send: maple sugar, veg., apples, nuts and 
such. D220 

Have spool mirror to go with spool bed. Old, no glass, 
but good condition. Side pieces, if you want to stand it 
on bureau. Want old samplers in good condition, or 
hooked rugs. D221 

15 acre farm, 6 room house, large barn and other 
buildings at well-known summer resort, Lake Sunapee, 
ns H., for some kind of property in District of Columbia. 
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Wanted: good sized braided or hooked rug. Have a 
muskrat fur coat, beaver collar, size 20; lately remodeled. 

















I want cover for dark blue glass sawtooth pattern 
butter dish, 24 points. Also cover for greenish blue glass 
cathedral pattern sugar bowl, 8 sided. Will swop other 
small antiques. D226 


Who would swop ‘34 Studebaker Six for two good 
cows or cow and calf; also fine violin —for what? D227 

“Whoa!"’ Wanted, string of sleigh bells. Jingle Bells, 
who has the Jinglé Bells? What can I offer? D228 











What am | offered for new “B"’ and “C” batteries? 
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A Connecticut Yankee girl would like to swop letters 
with a cultured Yankee man. Many interests. D230 





““Yankee-by-summer”™ with heart in New England 
will swop letters about New York with any “all year 
Yankee” down on the farm — shut-in or otherwise. 
Swop even-Stephen. D231 





~ Be stylish in a pair a handmade double mittens of 
worsted star pattern in any two colors desired and any 
size. All for a copy of Child's Gazeteer of Chittenden 
County, Vermont in good condition. Would also like first 
4 volumes of Crockett’s History of Vermont for which 
I can offer several pairs o of the above mittens. J326 


“What have you got for complete files of Granite 
Monthly's, four year collection of Saturday Evening Post 
covers, worsted embroidered motto, “He shall give his 
angels ‘charge over thee,"’ exquisite hair wreath in box 
walnut frame. For a calfskin trunk, a good banjo, or 
Victorian gilt-framed 4’ mirror I want some pewter. J327 








Long Island student and scholar would like to swop 
experiences with young Yankees of culture and refine- 
ment — by mail. D232 


Look over your old pictures — try the attic. Any 
with “Lith. and Pub. by N. Currier" or “Published by 
Currier & Ives” in the lower left corner? Name your 
wants. D233 








American Protestant woman with ten-year-old 
daughter will swop untrained services and thousand 
dollars cash for interest in business that will return decent 
livelihood. All offers will be thoroughly investigated. D234 





~ Before I can get much painting done I must have an 
artist's easel for outdoor as well as indoor work. Name 
your wants. j328 


~ Will swop 40 “old New England Epitaphs (no dupli- 
cates) collected by myself, for copy of Granite Laughter 
and Marble Tears. J332 








~~ Tf you collect glass you will want our lion. He is sur- 
rounded by the motto “Give us this day our daily 
bread."’ He is well-behaved, never roars. We collect 
pewter. Or what else have you? J33 35 


For Indian Head pennies will swop » books: Grenfell’s 
40 Years in Labrador, Freuchen’s Arctic Adventure, 
Hull's William Penn, Rural Vt., Holmes’ Science of the 
Mind, Wilson's Great Men of Science, Travels of Marco 
Polo etc. J336 





I want a long string of sleigh bells, nature books, 
garden things, or up-to-date clothes for woman — size 
44. Can offer blue and white seersucker bedspread, Cape 
Cod lighter, 6 sterling coffee spoons, and two pair ladies’ 
shoes — one 5% AA black gabardine, other 5 A white 
kid. Any takers? J303 

1 am a Deanna Durbin fan. For pictures of her I will 
send you pictures of your favorite movie star. J304 


Wanna surprise your wife or daughter on New Year's 
Day? I'll swop a size 16 silver muskrat coat in excellent 
condition, new model, princess style with wide shoulders 
for a good antique mirror with original painting at top, 
or any other piece antique furniture. I'll even take a 
second hand piano accordion. J305 














There may be three feet of snow on the ground now 
but before you know it you'll be planning your spring 
camping trip. You ought to have my camping equip- 
ment. What have you for me? 





Give your family a ride in my 1931 Buick, 60 series, 
4-door sedan, newly painted, no dents or scratches, new 
front tires, upholstery clean and in good condition. I 
want a 1930-31 Ford Standard Coupe of equal looks 
and condition. J307 





Business woman will swop letters with broad-minded 
people who are interested in animals, outdoor life, music, 
politics, or antiques. J308 





Who has a small showcase that sets on the floor and 
would be suitable for a gift shop? I'm also looking for a 
small cash register. What do you want? J310 








Are you trailing to Florida this month? I have a 2- 
burner genuine Kampkook stove, brand new; perfect for 
trailer. And of course you won't need your lady's figure 
shoe skates: size 6%. How's for a swop? D201 





I need the base for a hen dish, in clear blue glass. If 
you have one may I send you something pretty extra 
special for it? My lid is 3 4” x 434". 202 


13 acres in Annapolis Valley, Nova Scotia, with 
small camp and apple orchard, within 1 mile of church, 
school, post office, store, railroad station, will be swopped 
for something in N. E. What have you? D204 


Wanted: a real old-fashioned, soft velvety comforter 
or children's books. Will swop girl's sports wrist watch 
or Corona Portable. D205 


Is there a brass student's lamp in your attic? —2 ft. 
tall, base weighted with lead, kerosene tank on back, 
either one or two burners; manufactured 50 or 60 years 
ago. Name your wants. D206 














Would like to swop letters with students taking the 
Lewis Hotel Training Schools’ Course. D208 


Nat'l Geographics before 1906 wanted in exchange for 
antiques. Large stock to pick from, including Sheraton 
sideboard, Banjo and Terry clocks; also wardrobe trunks 
and binoculars. D209 


1 offer a camel tan sheepskin fur belted jacket, lady's 
size 36, splendid condition except spot on collar, for an 
old warming pan. Make it snappy; you can’t wear the 
coat next summer. D210 











Learn to play the piano accordion. I have a small (12 
bass) but beautiful instrument. Instruction book and 
carrying case included. Picture on request. My interests 
are good cameras or what have you. J311 


Wanted: The April, June, September, and October 
1931 numbers of the New Hampshire Troubadour. What 
can I give you? J313 
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Who has an old book with colored flower prints in it, 
including description? I have ao pair of brass andirons 
— or what can you use? D21 


~ Ti swop $40 Spanish guitar with case in excellent 
condition or will act as city shopper, for your Godey or 
Currier & Ives prints, Staffordshire dogs, old candle- 
sticks or other antiques. D212 


I have brass candle-sticks, old pressed glass, oldc hina, 
and many other interesting things, which I would be 
glad to exchange for Magnet & Grape or Ashburton 
glass, Bisque or Staffordshire figurines, or perfect pieces 
of copper lustre. D235 





Who wants some handmade hemstitched linen towels, 
white or colored? Nice for gifts or to use yourself. I'd 
like more books by Zephine Humphrey or other Ver- 
monters. D236 





Who wants an experienced, educated, entertaining 
Yankee chauffeur to drive him anywhere? Chauffeuring 
gladly swopped for living expense and chance to see the 
country. D237 





I have a 32 vol. Law Library, in perfect condition; am 
too honest ever to be a lawyer — would like a double 
410 or 20 ga. shotgun in same condition. D240 





Will swop map of your favorite Maine city, county, or 
town, 134% x 17% from 1886 Atlas for your old sheet 
music, lithographs or “hand” pattern glass. D241 





Need black walnut extension dining table with at 
least four leaves and in good condition. Have five- 
string banjo in dandy shape with extra set strings and 
exercise book, also carrying case -¥ same. If you are no 
banjoist what do you want? D242 





Florida Bungalo at Oldsmar, on Tampa Bay, be- 
tween Tampa and St. Petersburg. Large lot, nicely 
located; many young orange and grapefruit trees; pear 
cactus, flowering shrubs; large mulberry tree, and many 
young persimmon trees. City improvements, plumbing 
installed, but house not ceiled up inside. Swop for 
Northern property; securities, or automobile not older 
than 1937. D243 


Wanted — Comfortable, sunny room in N. E. village, 
college town preferred — library and Protestant church 
must be available — also car storage. Good, wholesome 
food, make best offer to active, intelligent woman — 
will swop beautiful mahogany secretary, maple day bed, 
lovely sandwich glass and heirloom china — if interested. 
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Wanted — old victrola records with classical songs, 
for child who can sing. Will swop new books. D246 


Wicker doll carriage, child's blackboard, doll's bassi- 
nette on wheels and small one on rockers would make 
some child happy for Xmas. Need tools (saws, bit 
stock) and white paint for barn. D247 








Who would like a mahogany living room table, a small 
sideboard, a fireless cooker, an old-fashioned square 
piano, and a spring for a bed 48” wide, all in good con- 
dition? N207 

(Continued on page 44) 














YANKEE CAMPS 


Olympus. Lodge 
and. Four Winds 


GREAT EAST LAKE, MAINE 
Brother Camp 


UNUSUALLY low priced camps for children 6 to 16. 
Swimming, Riding, Special Nature Study directed by 
Horace Taylor. Our operating costs permit reduction to 
campers registered by April 1. Write for booklet, rates and 
pictures. 








Syrup and Sausage 


(Continued from page 47) 





dough. Roll to ™% inch in thickness. Cut in 
strips about % inch wide and 4 inches long. 
Let rise until about half again their original 
size. Fry in hot fat (370° F.) for 3-5 minutes. 
Drain to remove excess fat. Serve hot with 
maple syrup. Less flour may be used and the 
batter dropped from a spoon into the hot fat. 


Sister Camp 


MR. CLARENCE LANGLEY 
178 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Appce Betry with Mapie Cream Harp Sauce 


3 cups bread crumbs grated or diced from bread 2 or 3 
days old 

3 cups tart apples peeled and sliced thin 

34 cup maple sugar 

7 teaspoon cinnamon 

4 teaspoon salt 

Y% cup butter, melted 

4 cup hot water 


ll atl atl li tll ll ll all 


INTERLAKE tional camp for girls at Croy- 


don. On beautiful Lake Winnetaucook in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. One thousand acre 
reservation. All activities. Interlaken, through its splen- 
did organization and leadership guarantees your daugh- 
ter a happy and profitable summer. Every department 
leader is a college graduate and is especially trained 
in child education. Junior-Senior-Counsellor Training 
Units. Catalogue on request. Mr. and Mrs. CHARLEs H. 
Duptey, Directors, Hanover, N. H. 





America’s leading educa- 


Put a layer of bread crumbs, then a layer of 
apples and sprinkle with sugar, cinnamon, and 
salt. Repeat the layers and over the top layer 
of bread crumbs pour hot water and melted 
butter. Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) keep- 
ing pan covered for first half hour. Uncover pan 
to finish baking and brown the top. Serve with 
maple cream hard sauce. 











**The Seashore Ss amp 
© Girls”’ 
ORR'S ISLAND, "MAINE 
Beautiful Casco Bay. Every activity in charge of an 
expert. Sailing, Horse emanship, Woodcraft witha Maine 
guide. Counselor Training course 
Modern sanitation. Splendid equipment. Good Food 
Mature counselors 
TAM-A-RACK, separate camp for boys. 
Booklet of each on request 
MRS. NELL BARNES KNORR 
375 Highland Ave., Box Y-3, South Portiand, Me. 


MapPut 


7 cup maple cream 

4 cup (4 oz.) butter 

7 egg white 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 


Cream Harp Sauct 





THE NAUTICAL CAMPS OF OLD CAPE COD 


Expert, friendly leadership. Informal, homelike at- 
mosphere. An eight weeks’ adventure on breezy, sunny 
Cape Cod, Massachusetts 

BONNIE DUNE for 35 boys, 8 to 14 — So. Dennis 
CHEQUESSET for 50 girls, 7 to 17 Wellfleet. 
25th and 26th seasons. Tuition $325, no extras 





Blend maple cream with butter added grad- 
ually. Add egg white beaten stiff, then gradu- 
ally add lemon juice. 


Mr. and Mrs. Dwight L. Rogers, 403 Lloyd Ave., Providence, R. I. 








Mapte Appt 


2 cups tart apples, « hopped 
3 cups flour 

7 tablespoon baking powder 
7 teaspoon salt 

4 tablespoons shortening 


SLUMP 








YANKEE RESORTS 
SK YFIELDS WINTER LODGE 
Eat and Sleep where you SKI. Top Bridgewater 





Hill, N. H. Reasonable rates. Home cooking. No 

, 71% cups milk 
liquors. Address: “‘Skyfields,"’ Plymouth, N. H. R.F.D. 
No. 2. 1% cups maple syrup 


GREEN SHADOWS a yp ee 
A New England farmhouse at Hamburg, Conn. | 1 teaspoon butter 
Near Old Lyme 
Comfortable steam heated rooms. Good food — real 
homemade bread and pastry. Reasonable rates 

Open year ‘round 


VERMONT HIGHLAND HOMESTEADS 


Long range views. Miles of shaded bridle trails 
Brooks, Hunting, four near-by Golf Courses 


Sift dry ingredients, work in shortening with 
pastry blender or knives. Put onto floured 
board and knead lightly 30 times. Roll into 
rectangular shape and have dough % inch in 
thickness. Cover with chopped apples and roll 
like jelly roll. Cut into 1-inch pieces and lay cut 
side up in baking pan containing the maple 


Lawrence & Wheeler Real Estate Corp. 
Springfield, Vermont 


The HOTEL WELDON G D la G aaa syrup, water, and butter. Bake in hot oven 
e reproof) in Greenfield, 5 7 : aa . “/ nie 
Sascnchusetts makes @ dslightfal stopsing place of (450 F.) for 45 minutes or until apples are 
the start of the Mohawk Trail. Famous for its Sunday tender. Serve hot. 


dinners (from $1.25). Unsurpassed skiing. Rooms, $2 





up. Write for booklet. J. Tennyson Seller, Mgr. 
| Mapte Siump 
YANKEE BUSINESS Use above recipe but do not knead dough. 





Drop from a spoon into syrup. Bake in hot 


oven (450° F.) 45 minutes. 


Are you interested in obtaining information and items 
relating to your family history that is on record in 
Boston? We will copy any documents or genealogical 
items you desire at reasonable rates. 


ROBINSON NEWS SERVICE 


for 


Sreamep Rice PuppING witH 


15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. MapLe SuGAR AND CREAM 
EASTER SPECIAL. Send $5.50 for one Montpelier Sugar 4 cup rice, dry 
Cured, Cob Smoked Ham, one 1% Ib. Tin Pure Vermont . , 


Maple Cream Sent charges prepaid. Add 75¢ for States 
west of Mississippi. COLBURN & FALLON, L. H. Har 
rington, Prop., Montpelier, Vermont. 


2 ups water 

2 cups milk 

7 teaspoon salt 

2 table spoons butter 






Wash rice until water runs clear showing 
that all starch has been removed from surface. 
Cook in water in double boiler until all water 
has been absorbed. Then add milk and salt and 
continue cooking until all of milk has been ab- 
sorbed. Add butter and serve hot, sprinkled 
with soft maple sugar and light cream. 


DECORATIVE DECALCOMANIA TRANSFERS 


Imported Designs of all Siz ex and Types 
arquetry, Juveniles, ¢ . Per 
Trays and what not 
Catalog with 800 i!lustrations in Color sent for 25c, 
Deductibie on first purchase of $1.00 or more 


WELLS, Dept. YK-93, 25 E. 26th Street, N. Y.C 


Flowers, Figures, Birds, 
Furniture, Doors, Walls 


L. Cc. 








and bursting 


with flavor— 

those plump 

Maine canned 
_ Blueberries 


STATE °* MAINE 


FANCY GRADED 
VACUUM PACKED 


BLUEBERRIES 
» bd » . 











ALTON HALL 
BLACKINGTON 


announces a new lecture 


“NEW ENGLAND BEFORE 
AND AFTER THE 


HURRICANE” 


iMustrated with 300 Direct 
Color Slides 








For Rates and Dates write or call 
MR. GEORGE E. TUFTS, Manager 
THE BLACKINGTON LECTURES 


9 Hamilton Place, Beston, Mass. 
Tel. HUB 2197 











KNITTING YARNS 
OF DISTINCTION 


for hand knitting, also yarns 
for hand loom weaving and 
rugs— ALL WOOL. Ask 
us about our afghan sets. 
Write to us without obliga- 
tion and we will mail you 
of samples showing many 





a complete line 
lovely shades. 


CONCORD WORSTED MILLS 
CONCORD, N. H. 
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Someone must have a double student lamp, any size 
and shape, in good condition and complete. I have very 
old clocks, not rare, just “‘kinda nice’’; also a house full 
of everything old and new. Name your want and I'll 
get it. N203 


Have: Merry-go-round organ needing repairs, bass 
drum, carnival wheels and games, theatrical lighting 
equipment, Franklin stove with oil burner installed, 
and textbooks in several high school subjects. Want: 
printing press, mimeograph or other duplicating ma- 
chine, books on conjuring, or what will you offer? N205 


Wanted book: “The Tale of the ss a heel” by 
Elizabeth B. Buel. What do you want? N208 


I have a blue-gray double breasted overcoat costing 
$28, worn but few times. Will trade it for a $15 new suit 
of dark woolen. I'm 6’ tall, weigh 180. N209 


Two complete sets of kerosene burners with tanks, 
easily installed in any ordinary kitchen stove. Good for 
camps. Would like maple syrup or sugar. N210 














Swapporb 
Columns 


(Continued from page 42) 


What have you to swop for my life-sized framed en- 
graving copy of David's Napoleon and autographed 
letters and speeches of Wendell Phillips? 0242 





Short wave radio with extra good reception wanted. 
Have all sorts of books, printing press, orthophonic 
Victrola, etc. N215 


Have 540 egg Oakes, electric, force-draft incubator, 
turning and hatching trays. Cost $100 and used 1 season; 
in perfect working order. What have you? N216 

Will swop nice cottage in the pines at Lovell Lake, 
Sanbornville, N. H., for a farm of like value: $2,000. 
Farm to be north of Concord, west of Merrimack or 
Pemigewassett rivers. N217 








Can you cook, but not sew? Plain or fancy (a la 
Schiaparelli) sewing swopped for p. or f. preserves, 
candy or cake or? Also have hand-embroidered and 
appliquéd aprons, blouses, scarves, children’s dresses, 
luncheon sets. Books and current magazines. Foreign 
snapshots, post cards, curios. I want all kinds of farm 
produce. 0243 


I can paint coats of arms correctly. Will swop size 7” 


x 5”, on paper 9” x 11”, for binoculars or something of 
approximate value. Some research if necessary. 0245 








I want a Victrola attachment for my radio, and will 
swop an antique single drawer cherry stand for it. N219 

I'll swop 1 used U. S. $5 stamp No. 573 for a mixture 
of 200 U. S. or Canada Commemorative or Pictorial 
stamps, either on or off paper, or what have you? N221 

I have glass slippers and a few hats to swop for old 
type lanterns and lamps. Piece for piece. Give full 
description and sketch in first letter. N222 











One-quarter acre woodland, trout brook, near Con- 
cord River. Swop for trailer, station wagon, or what 
have you? 0247 


Wanted: Musical instruments, paint spray outfit, 
surveyor's transit, or what have you? For a speed 
camera, gold saxophone, new meerschaum pipe, 2 
inner-spring mattresses, a $55 Hartman wardrobe trunk, 
$14 hockey shoe skates, and other articles. 0248 








I would like to make braided rugs of your cast-off tan, 
rose, maroon or bright blue coat, a # dress. Must be 
good woolen material. Write me. N22 cas 

I have two new 5.25 x 18 auto ee My little girl 
wants a bicycle. N227 





Want to serenade somebody? Have dandy Spanish 
guitar, 2 years old, but looks and acts new. Will throw 
in carrying case and lesson book. Want 22 cal. pistol 
(repeating) in good working coudition (will not be used 
for serenading). S201 





A summer auction hound who has accumulated 
innumerable odds and ends will swop chairs, china, 
cooking utensils, baskets, fire tongs, books, etc., for 
other junk. N228 


~~ What college girl or young woman wants smart N. Y. 
clothes, size 36? Afternoon dresses, blouses, silk lounging 
pajamas, new black taffeta evening jacket, hats, etc. I 
yearn for antiques, needlepoint, maple products, home- 
made pickles, jellies and canned fruit. N232 


Buttons, buttons, who's got the buttons? I want 
antique strings, dress and uniform buttons, wedding 
dress buttons and any of special or historical interest. 
What do you want? 0201 


Bird cages and supplies; picture frames, various sizes 
and kinds; older style 6 lb. G.E. electric iron and stand, 
220 volts, 550 watts, very good condition; to swop for 
garden supplies, maple sugar, poultry or what? 0203 


Will swop mimeographing, multigraphing, letter- 
heads, Missouri-Kansas mailing lists, Ozark photos and 
cards, for speedy camera and supplies, photo annuals 
ond magazines, clarinet or trumpet, or what have you? 
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Cool days are coming, and a puppy is nice. I have 
healthy, intelligent, farm-raised dogs, registered and 
pedigreed . Scotties, cocker Spaniels and Wire- 
haired Terriers. What have you to swop? 0206 


I want a pair of black regulation ski boots; Weara5% 
shoe. Have a portable phonograph that needs tinkering, 
and lots of old records. Or a black wool wind-breaker, 
size 16. 0212 


Does anybody want to make beautiful patchwork 
quilts? I have about 10 Ibs. of silk pieces of all colors. 
bn like a colonial wall clock with good looking case. 
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C melody saxophone for xylophone or what have you? 
Trumpet and field glasses would do. 0214 














Who is collecting antique swords? Have one with 
wooden scabbard, 28” blade, 10” handle beautifully 
carved, with bristles on one side. Also have leather- 
covered chest, 14 x 7 x 5%, a hair here and there; brass 
nail heads, handle, lock but no key. 0215 


Typewriter, collapsible oak table. Handmade walnut 
sideboard, 11 drawers. Hand carved oak sideboard with 
plate mirror, drawers and rum closet. Hand carved 
bedroom suite, high back. 2-way baby carriage. All in 
excellent condition. What do I hear? 0220 








I have a cabinet Victrola in perfect condition with 
about 50 selected records. Will swop for a male, short- 
haired, young and housebroken dog, or what have you? 
0224 





~ Can't keep paper and pencils under my beautiful 
crocheted bedspread, nor can you sleep under your 
Gov. Winthrop desk. How's for making a swop? 0225 


I want real beaver or gray kidskin fur in good condi- 
tion. I have Currier & Ives “Alnwick Castle,” 2 Godey 
prints, 6 Sterling coffee spoons, valuable vase, antique 
patchwork quilt (yellow, orange & white, full size), 
Community plate pie knife, and old oval glass salt- 
cellars. 0226 


My hobby is collecting picture post cards of cities and 
towns. Would like to exchange with some collector. 











Distaff — who has a distaff for spinning by hand? 
What do you want? 0236 


I have an Arvin electric heater in perfect condition. I 
want Currier & Ives prints, air mail covers, or any old 
covers with clear post marks, or what have you? 0239 
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I am a breeder of white homing pigeons and have 
some, worth $3.50 a pair. What have you to swop for 
these beautiful birds? S211 





Will swop “Literary Digest History of the World 
War,” 10 vols., for books by Thoreau, John Burroughs 
or other nature writers. S209 





I have 14 acres wooded hilltop inland near Rockland, 
Maine. Want unimproved old house with sound roof, 
some trees, view and land in or near village central Mass. 
$202 





Who can use a one H.P. motor for 220 direct current 
and what does who offer? S216 


You'll sing at your work in my 2 brand-new house 
dresses, size 16. Also have some little-used spring or fall 
dresses. Can someone send me maple syrup, home-cured 
bacon or ham, or other eatables? Au222 


Want to broadcast? I have books on “mike” tech- 
nique, value $50. Also have antique bracelet, ring, wrist 
watch and other jewelry. I want Thoreau’s Journal 
(20 vols.), the Walden edition published by Houghton 
Mifflin, 1908. Au224 


Have equity costing me $6,000 in 7 room house, 
Greenwich, Conn. Bath and all modern conveniences; 
oil heat, garage. Near en, shops, bank and station 
(48 minutes to NYC). H.O.L.C. mortgage, $51 per mo.; 
amortizes in 13 years. Want Conn. (only) village or 
farm property. Au226 











f I have small wooden nutmegs on pins designed at 
time of Conn. Tercentenary. Would like to swop for 
toothpick holders or open salt dishes. Au220 


I would like a copy of ‘‘The Dyer’s Companion” by 

Elijah Bemis .. . 1815. Do you want any Godey 

prints — a ‘“‘Merry’s Museum” or what will you take? 

ae see any other old books on vegetable dyeing? 
u22 








Will swop “Life, Letters and Poems of Robert Burns” 
(1881 . . . 689 pages) for ladies’ dresses or coats, size 
48. Au230 


Have you a cast brass rooster weathervane that 
you'd like to swop for a Holyoke kerosene hot water 
heater that’s never been used? If so, let's hear from you. 
Au231 


I have 2 adjoining lots in Natick, Mass., about % acre 
each; worth about $200. Taxes paid. Would consider 
good used small car or what? Au244 











I have several panes of very old wavy glass, 7” x9”, 
What am I offered in swop? Sash complete if wanted. 
Jy220 


I have a dandy Concord stagecoach, complete and 
correct for a 6-horse hitch of preauto days. Two sets of 
harnesses recently built for the coach. Anybody inter- 
ested? Come see. Jy225 








What will you give for Vols. 1 and 2, “Saracen,” by 
J. Michaud, printed in 1832. Also have Protestant 
Episcopal Church ritual of Common Prayers, printed by 
H & H Raynor, 1839. Let me hear from you. Jy226 





Do you want to play at farming? I've got the car for 
you: a light, reconditioned Willys-Overland, 4 cyl. 
coupé. Good paint, new tires, new battery. Pick-up 
body, dirt body inside, hay rack, detachable rumble 
seats, cradle for carrying boat. I want a late model V-8 
Ford Con. coupé. At home by appointment. Jy235 





_ Seven city lots in Yonkers, N. Y., value about $3,500, 
in full or partial payment for year-round home in New 
Hampshire. M242 





I want 2 old colored glass salt cellars, not later than 
1865. I'll give a braided silk chair mat, 18” in diameter, 
any color you say. $221 





Some farmer's wife with an eye for beauty and a good 
strong back, will like my black curly pony coat, swagger 
style, size 40. New last winter, worn 5 times. Make me 
an offer. $225 





Will swop an antique shelf clock, your choice of 
three, for a sizable door knocker and weather vane, or 
have you a substantial bird bath, lawn furniture or 
what? S226 


Any offers for furnished room in Colonial mansion, 
Alexandria, Va., overlooking Potomac, near Mt. Vernon 
by someone wanting to go down and join the New Deal? 
Bus 20 minutes to Washington. Ju211 








Will swop a small-size violin, just right for beginner; 
or else a home-made fiddle with one “‘wolf note.’ Also 
have 50 fine glazed tile as old as your mother-in-law, 3 
x 6, luggage tan. I want some old U.S. or British North 
American stamps. Ju213 





Will swop handsome, light carriage pole, good as new, 
cost $25, for maple sugar or what you have. Ju219 





These books for maple syrup or what have you: 
““Make ‘em Laugh”; “Unmasking Wall Street”; “Ease 
in Conversation’; “Personal Power in Business’’; 
“Time to Live’; “What Is There Left to Believe?”’; 
“A Small Stockholder’; ‘“‘Destiny Bay"’ and “The 
Magic Island." $228 


What, in books or antiques, do you offer for the follow- 
ing, all with jackets: “‘The Fight for Life’’ by Paul de 
Kruif; ““Pepita’” by V. Sackville West; “The Hundred 
Years" by Philip Guedalla; “‘New Frontiers of the 
Mind” (with ESP cards) by J. B. Rhine; ‘‘The Croquet 











Player” by H. G. Wells; “Life and Death of a Spanish 
Town” by Elliot Paul; ‘The Anointed" by Clyde Brion 
Davis. S235 





Would like to swop books for a watch fob bearing the 
great seal of the State of Maine. I have a variety of 
books including ‘‘Dickens’ Works," “‘Complete Shake- 
speare,” “‘The Innocents Abroad” (1870) and many 
other old as well as new volumes. You may have your 
choice. Ju222 





I want a sun dial for my garden and a couple of old 
lanterns to be wired for my porch ceiling. I have almost 
anything in the plant or seed line. Or what do you want? 
Ju223 


Miss's red suede jacket, size 16, length 26”, in good 
condition. Durable and warm, with flannel lining. Will 
swop for potatoes and Vermont maple syrup. Ju232 








Have much information about an antique Damascus 
sword, blade fine, 9th century, in jewelled scabbard and 
can give a guarantee. Museum piece or for private 
collection. What have you in antique arms? S236 





I have small antique album, bought in Mexico City. 
Has pictures of Schiller, Febal, Breton, Verdi, Murillo, 
Salvador, Madam Ristori, Bonheur and many others. 
Pictures in perfect condition. I want navy blue or black 
suit, light weight, plain, size 40, and print silk dress, 
same size. Must be modern ‘cause I got style! S239 





Will swop a small old-fashioned open grate stove in 
good condition, for field glasses in good condition, or a 
very old pin-fire double barrel shot gun. Au202 





One vol. Mark Twain's “Innocents Abroad," sheep- 
skin bound; also 3 open rose pattern glass egg cups to 
swop for Jacob's ladder pattern glass or what. Au204 








Look over your antique trash for crescent-shaped 
article, 6” or 8” from tip to tip, in metal or china. It's 
a shaving plate. I want it in exchange for books. Au206 





I'm looking for Utopia. Description: country place on 
or near salt water, with old, small house which could be 
made livable for week ends and vacations. Must have 
trees and some seclusion from neighbors and be within 
automobile commuting distance of Boston. Au208 


Wanted, between Wilton, Conn., and Pittsfield, Mass., 
or in Columbia County, N. Y., house in or near village 
or abandoned farm in need of repair. Have antiques . . . 
what do you want? Au221 





You folks who yearn to see the big city but can't 
afford hotel expense, we offer the use of our lounge — 
home cooking and a hearty handclasp — in return for 
chance of getting into the open spaces sometimes, with 
the same kind of handclasp! Ju241 





Have: Hawkeye 3A double-lens postcard size camera, 
A-1 condition, but for cable covering. Used correspond- 
ence courses with texts: filing, physics, algebra, physi- 
ography (no text); Youth's Companion, 1926-28 in- 
clusive; old text books, “ Bufton’s Encyclopedia” (1924). 
Want: 8-power binoculars, good condition, or smaller 
folding camera. Ju247 





Vit-O-Net electric blanket, cost $82. Prac tically new. 
Will swop for something suitable. Ju245 





Old silver caster set — also smaller set, pewter, but 
bottles not all there. Have you a second-hand bicycle in 
good condition or something? Ju253 





Will swop A-1 Timothy horse hay, preferably baled, 
delivered in Worcester for any household electrical 
appliance. Ju259 





A professional portrait of you, your dog, horse, cat or 
ancestor, will be swopped for a nice old piece of furniture, 
weather vane or what have you? My261 





3 vol. set Picturesque Europe, illustrated steel and 
wood engravings by Foster, Fenn and other European 
and American artists. Edited Bayard Taylor, 1875, gold 
edges, good condition. Could use rugs, silver or pewter 
ware, or what have you? My274 











One six line ad per month allowable. 








YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge to all subscribers. If you want a job, or have a job to give, 
use this column to state your wants or needs. YANKEE assumes no responsi- 
bility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
you’ve got your job — or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. 


Painting by Molly Luce, courtesy of Grace Horne Galleries 








HORSEMAN desires year-round position at a breeding 
farm or private stable on an estate in country. Experi- 
ence at breeding farms and private stables with saddle, 
draft and combination horses. Also understands farm 
and some estate work. Single, sober, trustworthy. 
References. JM301 


COULD SOMEONE give a 20-year-old Yankee son a 
foothold at work; someone in northern New England? 
Has refined old Yankee family background, and refer- 
ences from associates and churchmen. JM302 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, young, female, wants work. 
Prefers library research, tutoring or social secretary, but 
is equally skilled at dishwashing or potato peeling 


JM303 


EDUCATED WOMAN, refined, competent, seeks posi- 
tion as companion, home supervisor with Christian 
family. Good driver, excellent references. JM304 


WANTED: Illustrator for child's book. Must have sense 
of humor, the ability to draw and paint polliwogs with 
personality, and willingness to take a chance in getting 
book published. Fifty-fifty basis, my story for your 
pictures. If ~~ arr, submit portrait of an anxious 
polliwog. t- JM305 


I WOULD LIKE TO CROCHET your bedspread or 
tablecloth from —~ re and crochet cotton, following 
your design. JM306 


IS THERE A LONELY YANKEE WOMAN who 
would love an attractive home on an estate near New 
York in exchange for taking care of the home and its 
busy woman owner? JM307 


\M LOOKING FOR AN EMPLOYER, or institution, 
who wants job done right! Maine man, 34, married, 
square shooter, conservative, organizer, capable worker 
Been with college as farm's manager, resident caretaker 
Heavy, practical experience all farms dairying, stock 
qos” labor, crops, gardens, selling. Now employed. 
I DO EXCELLENT PHOTO FINISHING: printing, 
developing, enlarging, tinting, copying, or anything else 
photographic that you can think of. JM309 


FORMER BOOKKEEPER desires position as com- 
panion and secretary. Have a pleasant personality and 
can meet the public. Gave up business career because of 
breakdown. No family obligations, so can go anywhere. 
JM310 

CONNECTICUT YANKEE would like to locate in 
Vermont. Loves country and farm life, but most of time 
has been spent in detail work in financial office in city. 
Must work for living. Good schools for young children 
essential. JM311 


NOW IS THE TIME to plan your spring and summer 
wardrobe. Insure yourself against ill-fitting, poorly- 
made garments, by patronizing my DRESSMAKING-BY- 
MAIL service, which brings you custom-made clothes at 
an extremely moderate : price. Write for details. _JM: 312 



































YOUNG MAN will do c hores for small c harge. JM 31 3 





WIDOW WANTS POSITION as companion or com- 
panion housekeeper. Best of references as to character, 
disposition and ability. Good home preferable to large 
salary. Go anywhere. JM314 





SIMPLE-MINDED YOUNG MAN with gloomy dis- 
position and woeful lack of ambition, would like work, 
board, room, and sufficient pay for minor expenses, in 
upper New England state. No shop work wanted. JM315 


CULTURED YANKEE WIDOW, fifty, Protestant, 
desires managing housekeeper'’s position in home of 
bachelor or widower. Excellent cook; understands the 
art of living. JM316 


MASS. YANKEE SCHOOL TEAC HER | widow, mid- 
die aged with “Pioneer West Coast" ancestry, desires 
position as: housekeeper for lady or gentleman; tutor- 
governess to child; practical nurse, companion, secre 
tary —in Cal., Wash., Ore., or N. E. Now living in 
Mass. Very small salary. JN205 


WANTED — Inside sales position bya . Yankee. Have 
had 20 years’ selling experience, which has necessitated 
considerable traveling. Am now employed, but would 
like connection that would not take me away from home 
Vicinity of Boston preferred. Can furnish references. 
JF301 
YOUNG MAN, Yankee, 26, with 10 years’ job printing, 
mail order, and philatelic business experience; wants 
position in New England, with small newspaper or 
similar work; can type and likes writing as a profession 
7302 











TRAINED, EXPERIENCED WOMAN, now cooking 
in small institution, wishes position with school, soror- 
ity, or fraternity group needing person capable of 
marketing, planning menus and preparing meals. 
Situation north of Boston preferred. JF: 303 


I HAVEN'T A GUN like the Westerner totes, 

Nor an accent from Southerly climes; 

But my typewriter prints most legible notes, 

And I can write charming rhymes, 

For the best in its line I am sure you will thank 

The time you gave work to an ambitious Yank! 
JF304— 


WANTED IN FAMILY OF 2 ADULTS in country, 
Berkshire County, Mass., an able-bodied woman, who 
is a congenial companion; good plain cook, good house- 
keeper and can drive well. Reasonable wages. Would 
like references in first letter. JF 305 


WHO WANTS TO EXCHANGE presentable second- 
hand clothing for cash? Am operating renovated cloth- 
ing shop in country on commission basis. JF 306 


FOR RENT: April ist-November ist (possibly less), 
colonial house with real charm, near Boston. Old fea- 
tures, but modern equipment; garden, fruit. Moderate 
rent to quiet, adult family. JF 307 


N. E. COUPLE in middle 40's, with 8-room winter home 
in Florida, would like to hear from sensible, congenial 
couple, desiring a southern winter home. JJ301 


WILL SOMEONE WHO HAS A LOOM take my rags; 
cut, sew, and weave them into rugs, some 24 and some 
36 inches wide? JJ302 


DISTINCTIVE TY PING _ Manuscripts, ~ jectures, 

documents, beautifully executed by competent experi- 

enced typist, who loves the work. Minor corrections if 

desired. Rates and sample of work on request. JJ303 
(Continued on page 47) 
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@ Just one little word ade- 
quately describes the attrac- 
tion of the Hotel Lenox. 
That's the reason so many of 
Boston's visitors return to the 
Hotel Lenox year after year. 


@ Rates . . . Single with bath 
from $3.00; Double from $3.50. 


H alter é , ohaver 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 


HOTEL LENOX, BOSTON 


corner Boylston and Exeter Streets 








For 15¢ 

we will SWOP 
delicious juicy roast chicken 

P —vegetable and potato, 
including Caruso’s famous 

f spaghetti. 

Real New 


Awaits You at 


| 
| 


England Hospitality 








38-40 Went 
130 West 33rd St. 
42nd St. - 
ad 17-19 Eaat 
220 Went Seth St. 
34th St. * 
*s a6 
125 West Cortiandt 
45th St. St. 


registry : 
of personally inspected 

guest houses and apartments 
exclusively back bay 


Fe Fe ] commonwealth ave., boston ken. 91535 
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ig Traals 


(Continued from page 28) 








The Last Snowfall 


(Continued from page 13) 





marched towards certain defeat — by ty- 
phus.” 

The insatiable desire of the public at the 
present time for novels and _ biographies 
written by medical men was first stimulated 
by Munthe’s famous book “San Michele,” 
then by “Rats, Lice and History,” and 
finally by Dr. Heiser’s ‘An American Doc- 
tor’s Odyssey.” 

The Pulitzer Prize for biography was 
awarded Ralph Barton Perry in 1935 for his 
splendid book on “The Thought and Char- 
acter of William James.” Perry is Professor 
of Philosophy at Harvard and is the author 
of many important books in his field. To any 
reader unfamiliar with William James, 
American philosopher this complete dis- 
cussion is commended. 

And so this series on New England au- 
thors draws to an end. 

I wish to acknowledge the courtesy of the 
publicity experts in the offices of various 
publishers, especially Rosa Hutchinson of 
Macmillan’s, Ann Ford of Little, Brown & Co. 
and Dale Warren of Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

I also owe a debt to the State Libraries of 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont for 
their codperation. To the authors themselves, 
who have been persuaded with difficulty, to 
reveal themselves in the slightest degree, a bow 
of thanks! 








In Boston... 


Charles £. Lauriat Co. 


have for 67 years been the 
headquarters for Rare Old 
Books, all the Current New 
Books, and extremely good 
values in their offerings from 


Private Libraries .. . 
. 
Address 
91 FRANKLIN STREET 











First Editions 


COLLECTORS’ BOOKS 


Norman Alexander Hall 


67 Union Street 
Newton Center, Mass. 


Catalogues issued; send 3c stamp 











| plenty of money and you-00-00. . 


thinking someone might offer him a 
beer. A few shabby men were scattered 
about in the dingy booths, drinking 
gloomily. Nobody Herb knew was in 
sight. Only Jake standing behind the 
bar, broad and squat, huge arms bulg- 
ing the green shirtsleeves that swelled 
from his vest. 

‘Hello, Jakey, how’s things?”? Herb 
said. 

Jake looked at him, flat frog face un- 
smiling. ‘““Hullo,”’ he said and went on 
polishing the bar. 

Herb wet his lips: “Jake, have you 
seen Ernie or Mike?” 

“No,” Jake said. ‘They ain’t been 
around. Okay, boys. Two coming up.” 

In the street once more Herb thought 
of the days when Jake welcomed him 
royally, always setting them up for him 
and his friends. “‘ Herb Halsey’s money 
ain’t no good in Jake’s,” Jake used to 
say. I’m getting to be a regular out- 
cast, Herb thought. I’ve been on plenty 
of binges with Jake. Is a guy a tramp 
because he can’t get a steady job? Once 
I was a big shot in this rat-hole town. 
What kind of people are in this town 
anyway? I should have gone to Florida 
with Ossie Haight. I might as well have 
gone to fight in Spain with Trig Kel- 
leher and the rest. If it hadn’t been for 
Dorena I probably would have... . 
There’s nothing here. 

He started toward Dorena’s house, 
feeling the cool fresh touch of the snow 
on his brow. It was coming down fast 
now, the street was screened white. 
People walked with heads bent and 
shoulders hunched. Auto horns blasted 
through the slanting curtain of snow. 
Music shrilled briefly as a glass-door 
in Woolworth’s swung open . . . with 
. . Plenty 
of money all right! That song must be 
two years old now. And money was 
scarcer than ever. A tall woman with a 
frozen face crowded him to the curb, 
and a fat woman with a pig face bumped 
him. Herb cursed in his teeth. Plenty of 
money and you. I’ll take the money and 
to hell with you, all of you. Money was 








Coat of Arms 


Beautifully Hand Painted in “True Colors” 

on Parchment Paper 9 x 12. Interesting Direct 

Line Transcripts prices reasonable. 
GENEALOGICAL BUREAU 

156 Fifth Avenue New York 
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the thing in this world all right. Every- 
thing. And he didn’t have a dime or a 
job, or anything but a girl he couldn't 
marry or take places or really love any 
more, because they had been together 
so long without money, without places 
to go and things to do, that it was get- 
ting faded and dull, worn-out and 
empty. 

Herb turned off suddenly, not want- 
ing Dorena any more, not even wanting 
to see her. He was just leaving the curb 
to cross the street when her voice came 
to him through the snow. “Herb-ie! 
Herb, where you going?” 

He went back to meet her without 
emotion. ‘‘Home,”’ he said. 

“Come on downtown with me,” 
Dorena said. “I’ve got to get a few 
things. Then we'll go to my house.” 

**T can’t, Dorena.” 

*“Why can’t you? What have you got 
to go home for?” 

“To change my clothes,” he said 
grimly, feeling like a martyr. “I’m 
going to work.” 

“Have you got a job, Herb? Have you 
really?” 

“No. Just shoveling snow.” 

*““Oh, Herbie, what’s the use of doing 
that? You said you’d never do that 
again. What’s two dollars?” 

“It’s two bucks more than I got right 
now, kid,” he said, thinking: What's 
two dollars! It’s what will buy plenty 
of cigarettes, a few groceries, twenty 
beers, eight movies, a new shirt, two of 
Farnum’s striped neckties. More than 
that it’s something just to have in your 
pocket, assurance to face the world with, 
to make you feel like a different man. 
Just a dollar or two. 

Dorena took his arm. “‘Come on with 
me, darling. I’Il make you a nice lunch. 
Then we'll have the afternoon together, 
all alone. . . .” 

But he shook his head, gently un- 
fastening her hand. “No, Dorrie, I 
can’t do it. I’m going to shovel snow.” 

He left her and was stricken with a 
sweet pain at the look on her face. He 
held his head up in the raw March 
wind and let the snow sting his cheeks. 
The snow was thickening fast, piling up 
deeper. If it snowed all day and all 
night there might be two or three days 
of shoveling. There was new purpose 
and surety in his stride, and he felt 
better than he had for a long time. 
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CONCoR: 


CLASSIFIED 


FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 





REAL ESTATE 





85 ACRES. 1,000 cords wood. Near large town. Good 
markets. New house, barn for 18 head, other buildings. 
Orchard, $2,650. Terms. 4 acres. On Lake. Good 
buildings. $2,250. Easy terms. A. H. KniGut, West 
Warwick, R. I. 





RARE OLD NEW ENGLAND property — 100 acres. 
Large colonial house, 1799. Brick ends. Eight fireplaces. 
Recreation facilities in coach-house and barn. South- 
ern New Hampshire, 45 miles from Boston. Address 
Owners, 18984 Oak Drive, Detroit, Mich. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WELL — WELL — WELL. It's an old old story but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig ‘em— 
highest references. Burton A. WILLARD, Dublin, N. H. 








REFINED WIDOW WOULD LIKE housekeeper 
position for man alone or with one or two children. Go 
anywhere. Pleasant and capable. Best references. 
Mrs. M. D. Nicuots, 544 Park Ave., Revere, Mass. 





7 x 9 ENLARGEMENTS from Negs 35c, 4— $1.00. 
Rolls 25c. COLONIAL, Box 483, Milford, Conn. 








TRY “Breath o’ Spring” sachet, moth prevention, also 
boudoir. Sample 10c. 3 for 25c. Also Salesladies wanted. 
Marion's, 75 Prospect St., Manchester, N. H. 








FOR SALE ten volumes (calf) New England Magazine 
for early nineties, $1.00 each. CHARLES E. WATERMAN, 
Box 153, Auburn, Maine. 

SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR describing hundreds 
of money-making opportunities. No canvassing. Pleasant 
surprise. W. SWANSON, 25 Hobart St., Meriden, Conn. 





NEW CROP HONEY — Fancy light clover 1 — 5 Ib. 
pail $.85, 2 pails $1.60, 6 pails $4.00. Buckwheat 1 pail 
$.75, 2 pails $1.40, 6 pails $3.75. All postpaid third zone. 
Write for wholesale prices. Fincer LAKES APIARIES, 
Homer, N. Y. 


PEDIGREED COCKER SPANIELS— pups and 
grown dogs. ANNELLOUS KENNELS, Bristol, Vt 


FOR SALE — Hand-carved meerschaum pipe, fine 
specimen. A. B. LoNGLey, Millbury, Mass 

OLD GLASS, china, etc. May be seen Sundays 1-6, 
Tuesday and Thursday 7:30-9. 97 Curtis Street, West 
Somerville, Mass. 

MALE HELP WANTED Young men to sell new 
household appliance. Not electrical. Every home 
should have it. Write to Leo F. Mac Iver, 61 Marshall 
St., Nashua, N. H. 


FOR SALE — Antique muskets, flintlocks, swords; 
list. Stamp please. Dr. Frank Rowe, Revere, Mass. 





ANGORA KNITTING YARNS. White and colors. 
French and English type. Highest quality product. 
Avoid imitations and inferior goods. Color chart on 
request. Sample ball 60 cents postpaid. Address GEORGE 
H. Gavutuier, Piece O' Land Angora’s, 77 Church 
Street, Keene, N. H. 
PRESS BED. Made before 1720 with pegs. Old red 
paint. A homely thing, but authentic, $55 

B. O., care of YANKEE, INc., Dublin, N. H. 
16 DUPLICATE BRIDGE BOARDS $1.00 prepaid. 
Dup.icaTe Boarp Co., Syracuse, New York. 





LOG HOUSE FOR RENT — furnished. Fireplace, 
bathroom, garage, wooded acreage, near main highway. 
Two miles from Village. Adirondack Mts. Box 222, 
Westville, New Jersey. 





WOODEN-WORKS CLOCKS repaired, bought, sold. 
a antiques. ALEXANDER G. Macomser, Ashland, 
Mass. 


RECLAIM YOUR FAMILY TREE, THOUSANDS 
trace their New England ancestry free through Hart- 
ford, Conn., Times Saturday Genealogical Edition. One 
year, $1. Subscribe. Interesting socially, historically 
valuable. 


POPULAR $1.00 stationery — 300 notesheets, 100 
envelopes — printed, postpaid. Better value! Honesty 
Press, Putney, Vermont. 





PURE HONEY — White clover 60 Ibs. $4.85; Light 

amber $4.25, not prepaid; 10 Ibs. white clover postpaid 

$1.65. Complete list, comb and extracted honey upon 

a ae. Wrxson’s Honey, Dept. Y., Dundee, New 
ork. 





SWOP FOR CASH 





WANTED TO BUY — Reasonably, one first-class, 
second-hand bust for library table, no female permitted. 
Must stand a foot or more high, in good condition. 
Authors, musicians, or perhaps poets, preferably not 
the latter, preferred. F340 





one another. 








All YANKEE subscribers who have mislaid, or found, other Yankees, dead or 
alive, or who have been mislaid themselves, are invited to use this new depart- 
ment, free of charge. Allowance: one insertion of not more than 6 lines per issue, 
12 issues a year. YANKEE, of course, will assume no responsibility for your long- 
lost relatives or any of your ancestors — will only try to put you in touch with 








Elizabeth Bodwell, of Marblehead, Mass., 1898, 
please write your friend Blanche M., whom you met in 
boarding school in Nyack, N. Y., in 1897-98. LFM1 

Tch! Tch! The person who wrote to JN202 on January 
4 and mailed the letter from Danbury, Conn., neglected 
to sign his name and address. Send it to YANKEE now, 
so we can forward it to above advertiser. The letter 
concerned a job. LFM2 














Iam seeking information from Rogers, Sladers, Nourse, 
Edes, Fairbanks, Keyes, and Wilsons, who are descend 
ants of the Scotch-Irish John Wilson (Big John), son of 
Benjamin and Margaret Wilson, who came to London 
derry, N. H., in 1718 and settled in Acworth, N. H., in 
1774. LFM3 

YANKEE has a letter for Mr. James H. Knowlton of 
Augusta, Maine. If he will send his correct street ad- 
dress, we will send the letter on its way. LFM4 








Anyone seen Charles and Jerry Dupuy of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.? We were on a fishing trip at Orr's Island, 
Maine, in August 1938. I have valuable property I 
should like to return to them, but have lost their ad- 
dress. Jerry is foreman in a children’s dress factory in 
Philadelphia. LF M5 





Nobody'll get that fur piece or those bulbs, unless 
Swopper M331 sends YANKEE her address so we can 
forward answers to her ad. LFM6 
About 9 years ago two kind coast guards let me bor 
row a book of snapshots with view of icebergs. I'd return 
it if I knew their names and address. Book is marked 
“U.S.S. Tampa.” LFD1 


Would like to contact any descendant of Abigail 
Thompson, who was granddaughter of Capt. Richard 
Brackett of Braintree, Mass. Understand that he willed 
her his large Bible, in 1690. LFD2 


I'm seeking information about James McIntyre, son 
of John H. McIntyre, who came from Ireland with his 
wife Sarah Gibbons and eventually moved to St. Louis, 
Mo. His sister May lived with Mrs. John McHale, sis- 
ter-in-law of J. E. Hagerty, then at 914 Broadway; later 
she moved to Royalton, Wis. about 1876. LFD3 

Also — John McIntyre, then a lawyer in N. Y. C.; 
and James Gibbons, a cousin, employed in Phila. about 
1880. We have a photograph of Tom McIntyre taken by 
M. Huther, Carlisle Rd., Londonderry. He is a cousin of 
James and Sarah Gibbons, from whom we received 
many letters about 1882. LF D4 

Call for Natalie B. Morris, formerly of Kennebunk- 
port, Maine. Letter returned “Cannot be found.”’ LFN1 


I would like very much to hear from my uncle, George 
Fowler, a blacksmith, last heard from in Utica, N. Y 
LFO1 

Why did you, Margaret B. S., suddenly drop corre- 
spondence with this old friend who taught you your 
catechism 33 years ago down on a tropical island? [I 
would like so much to hear more about you, John and 
Audrey. Have written to old addresses only to have let- 
ters returned “‘unknown.” LFO2 

Am anxious to get in touch with relatives of Walter H 
Kay, born in Upton, Mass., or old friends of family. 
Also of Charles Cozzins of Holliston, Mass. LFO4 


My son, Robert Thompson, I have never given up 
hope of finding you sometime. You were stolen from me 
at Springfield, Mass., in 1912, at the age of 2 years and 9 
months. Federal agents failed to locate you. If you have 
any memories that could fit in with the above facts, 
won't you write me? LFO6 





Want to locate 2 former classmates: Thomas Conlan 
of Stoneham who went to P.S. 69 in New York City 
about 1916-18, whose late uncle was an M.D. in same 
city. And Flynn of Lowell who attended same school 
same years. LFAu3 








YANKEE'S JOB EXCHANG E (Continued from page 45 





CAN YOU USE A PERSONABLE YANKEE, mascu- 
line gender, 49, unattached, college grad, now unem- 
ployed? Would make first class caretaker, secretary, 
chauffeur, or what have you? Go anywhere, country 
preferred. JJ304 


stitutional experience — now in commercial food work 
— wants job in school, college, country inn, or tea room. 
Responsible, refined, intelligent, ambitious — will give 
all for chance to get ahead at good pay. JJ305 


IS THERE SOMEONE who would like to spend the 
winter with a Harvard Professor's family? The mother is 
ill and needs assistance with the care of two school chil- 
dren, five and six. Good living conditions, but small 
salary. Driving license desirable. General maid is kept. 
JJ 308 


WANTED: Pleasant able-bodied woman for family of 
four — three children over twelve at school all day. 
Cooking and housework. State age, qualifications, and 
salary expected. JJ309 





JELLIES made to order from homemade fruit juices. 
Offer me something old in glass, china, or lighting equip- 
ment. JJ311 


I WANT SEMI-INVALID to care for in my Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., home. Warm and comfortable and reason- 
able price. Near main street. JJ312 








WILL MAKE DELICIOUS CAKES, filled cookies, 
brownies, or fudge for light-weight wool shirtmaker 
dress size 18. Navy or gray with shadowy pin stripe. 
Could do stitching and finishing myself. JJ 313 
YOUNG MAN TEACHER, 27, more than a three year 
N.Y. State Normal School graduate wants some kind of 
work — preferably teaching. Best of references. Single, 
free to travel or live anywhere. JJ314 


YANKEE SCHOOL TEACHER, 32, married, seeks 
opening in mechanical engineering, scientific research, or 
similar technical line. Can write. More than average in- 
telligence, large vocabulary and specific aptitude for 
scientific work. Will start at bottom if advancement is 
assured when ability is demonstrated. JJ315 














THRIFTY YANKEE wanted to accept deed of 50 
acres of land with brook, bordering southern N. H. high- 
way. Pay for it in labor on my country home next sum- 
mer on reasunable terms. JD201 


MITTENS KNIT to order — plain, Norwegian ski, or 
your choice design. Offer me useful article worth $3. 
JD202 

WINTER TIME is reading time! This Yankee mother 
needs your magazine subscriptions to help educate her 5 
youngsters. Guarantee latest and lowest prices; club 
rates reduced. Bank references. JD203 











season's publicity for vacation for family at seashore 
resort hotel — south, north or east. Can guarantee ex- 
cellent publicity results. JD206 

FOR REPAIRS plus $3 monthly, I'll rent my un- 
furnished 3 room camp near fine road. 3 miles to college 
town in southern Maine. Good drainage, excellent 
spring, fireplace, southern exposure. JD207 


WANTED: Experienced charcoalmaker who can burm 
by open pit method. JD208 
CONTRIBUTOR to several national mags in '37, took 
State job in '38, stymied, can't write word. Wish change 
to publication, library, publicity, any place where there 
is no sign of figures. Male, married, 42, sober, hard 
worker, ambitious. References, pictures, full data on 
hand. JD209 VR “ie & : 
YANKEE COUPLE, 45, want position as chauffeur 
and handyman and plain cook. Can make small repairs; 
willing to go anywhere. Best character references JD210 
ELDERLY WOMAN, American, wants work. Keep 
house for one or two people or act as companion. Ex- 
perienced secretary. Go almost anywhere; prefer Conn. 
jJD212 a Ari 
WANTED — by an experienced home economist and 
advertising woman —a Wayside Home to reorganize 
and direct. Moderate salary required. JD213 

LADY LIVING ALONE on small estate in Boston 
suburbs would take for winter as paying guest business 
woman or teacher. Rate reasonable including garage. 
Answer giving profession. JD214 
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